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PU  Calendar 


MONDAY,  FEB.  2 

Noon--“Critical  Thinking,”  self-im¬ 
provement  seminar,  C-317. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  4 

6:30  p.m.  Region  Room  RHI 460  dinner: 
Italian  cuisine. 

THURSDAY,  FEB.  5 

7  p.m.,  Women’s  basketball  vs.  Carroll 
College,  PER  bldg. 

FRIDAY,  FEB.  6 

Noon,  Homecoming  pep  rally  and  intro¬ 
duction  of  Lakers’  men  and  women  play¬ 
ers. 

SATURDAY,  FEB.  7 

7:30  p.m.,  Homecoming:  Men’s  basket¬ 
ball  vs.  Northeastern  Illinois,  PER  bldg. 

9  p.m.,  Video  Dance,  Alumni  Hall. 

TUESDAY,  FEB.  10 

7:30  p.m.,  Men’s  basketball  vs.  Ill.  Inst. 
Technology,  PER  bldg. 


Briefs 


Stryczek  commended 

Col.  Judith  K.  Stryczek,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  nursing  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet,  has  been  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  from  her  unit,  the 
100th  Maneuver  Training  Command  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  Col.  Stryczek  has  been  a 
faculty  member  since  1966  and  a  United 
States  Army  Reserve  member  for  the 
past  10  years. 

Graduate’s  work 
premiered 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  8,  The  Northwest  In 
diana  Youth  Orchestra  will  perform  the 
premiere  of  La  Chanson  Douce,  by  Lydia 
Ferguson,  a  PUC  graduate  of  nursing 
training.  La  Chanson  Douce  was  composed 
as  a  piano  piece  when  Ferguson  was  a 
freshman  at  Lake  Central  High  School  in 
St.  John,  Ind.  It  was  orchestrated  by 
Ferguson  in  1986.  Ferguson  also  studied 
music  at  Butler  University  in  Indianapolis 
for  three  years.  She  composed  an  original 
song  performed  at  the  pinning  ceremony 
when  she  graduated  from  PUC. 

Forensic  chemist 
featured 

A  forensic  chemist  with  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  will  be 
featured  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
Wednesday,  Feb.  11. 

Sanford  Angelos  will  discuss,  “Science 
in  the  Fight  Against  Crime:  The  Role  of 
the  Forensic  Chemist.”  at  7  p.m.  in  Room 
103  of  the  Gyte  Science  Building. 

The  presentation,  sponsored  by  the 
Purdue  Calumet  student  chapter  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  is  open  to 
the  public  at  no  charge. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  contacting  Dr.  John  Phillips,  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  Chemistry,  at  (219) 
844-0520,  ext.  286. 
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Faculty  have 
their  say  in 
recent  survey 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Managing  editor 

Laura  Waluszko 

News  editor 

Purdue  University  Calumet  faculty  recent¬ 
ly  had  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  questions 
asked  of  faculty  across  the  nation.  Using 
questions  taken  from  a  survey  administered 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  1984,  the  PUC 
Faculty  Affairs  Committee  sent  surveys  to  217 
tenured  and  tenure-track  faculty  in  November 
1986.  Of  those  surveys,  144  were  returned. 

“We  conducted  the  survey  because  there 
hadn’t  been  a  survey  on  faculty  views  on  this 
campus  to  my  knowledge,  at  least  nothing 
that  involved  faculty  attitudes  and  views  such 
as  this,”  said  Steve  Pauley,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  and  chairman  of  the  Faculty 
Affairs  Committee. 

Questions  covered  topics  ranging  from  facul¬ 
ty’s  feelings  about  teaching  to  feelings  about 
their  students’  future.  Pauley  said  the  re¬ 
sults  of  PUC’s  survey  are  being  compared  with 
those  of  the  national  survey  in  hopes  of  making 
some  recommendations  to  the  Council  of  Facul¬ 
ty  Delegates.  Since  the  committee  has  just 
begun  comparing  the  numbers,  no  specific 
recommendations  have  yet  been  formulated. 

A  recent  Post-Tribune  article  (“Purdue  Cal 
staff  says  pay  too  low”)  brought  attention 
to  the  survey  on  the  first  page  of  its  January 
14, 1987,  issue.  It  focused  on  the  questions  re¬ 
lating  directly  to  faculty  salaries,  and  report¬ 
ed  that  PUC  faculty  felt  that  their  salaries  are 
too  low.  Pauley  said  the  article  misrepresent¬ 
ed  the  actual  results  of  the  survey  because  it 
failed  to  make  the  comparisons  to  results  of 
the  Carnegie  survey  administered  to  com¬ 
parable  institutions. 

“The  results  of  our  survey  need  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  results  of  the  national  Car¬ 
negie  survey  in  order  to  reach  any  conclusions 
about  our  university,”  Pauley  said.  “I  really 
feel  (the  Post-Tribune  reporter)  belongs  to  the 
Geraldo  Rivera  school  of  journalism.” 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


New  categories  introduced  in  Literary  Contest 


Photo  courtesy  of  Paul  Cress 


Hammond  Mayor  Tom  McDermott,  John  Friend,  PUC  Director  of  Intramural,  Ath¬ 
letic  and  Recreation  programs,  and  Chancellor  Richard  Combs  display  the  pro¬ 
motional  poster  for  the  return  of  the  “Good  News’’  Bears.  Story  on  P.  11. 


Terri  Ogden 

Managing  editor 

The  fifteenth  annual  Sigrid  Stark  Literary 
Contest  is  now  underway. 

According  to  Professor  Charlie  Tinkham, 
contest  chairman,  the  contest  includes  26 
categories,  more  than  ever  before.  Six  new 
special  categories  have  been  introduced  in¬ 
cluding  categories  honoring  Professor  John 
Tuckey  and  former  PUC  student  John  Shaver. 

Tinkham  said,  “We’ve  tried  to  broaden  the 
contest’s  base.  We’re  calling  for  essays  in  all 

“We’re  calling  for  essays 
in  all  areas  of  study.” 


areas  of  study,  especially  The  School  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Studies.” 

Professor  Dennis  Barbour,  assistant  chair¬ 
man  of  the  contest,  said,  “Many  people  see 
the  word  ‘literary’  and  it  scares  them.  They 
don’t  think  about  the  paper  in  the  science, 


business,  and  engineering  fields,  etc.  Perhaps 
we  should  change  the  name  of  the  contest  to 
‘The  Sigrid  Stark  Writing  Awards’  instead  of 
‘Literary  Awards’  to  avoid  that  barrier.” 

Deadline  for  entries  is  March  13, 1987.  Com¬ 
plete  rules  and  categories  are  available  in  the 
English  department  office,  0-232. 

“We’re  trying  to  encourage  students  to 
write  outside  of  class,  for  fun.  We  want  to 
promote  writing  as  an  expressive  activity,” 
said  Barbour. 

The  contest  was  started  in  honor  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  Sigrid  Stark,  one  of  the  PUC 
founders.  Stark  is  still  in  the  area  and  at¬ 
tends  the  contest  recognition  ceremony.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tinkham,  Stark  gave  PUC  some 
money  to  help  sponsor  the  contest.  The  in¬ 
terest  earned  on  this  money  is  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  gift  certificate  prizes  for  winners  in  the 
CORE  categories. 

Barbour  said,  “University  regulations  do 
not  allow  us  to  award  cash  prizes  so  we  usually 
give  a  $20  gift  certificate  for  first  place  win¬ 
ners  and  a  $10  gift  certificate  for  second 


place  winners  in  each  core  category.  Awards 
in  the  specialty  categories  are  chosen  by  the 
sponsor. 

“We  are  very  indebted  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  special  categories.  They  name  the  cate¬ 
gories  and  provide  the  prizes,”  he  added. 

Awards  will  be  presented  at  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  in  Alumni  Hall  April  1  at  12:15  p.m. 
Guest  speaker  at  this  year’s  ceremony  will  be 
Paula  Giddings,  author  of  “When  and  Where 
I  Enter...  The  Impact  of  Black  Women  on 
Race  and  Sex  in  America.” 

“All  entries  are  read  carefully.  Students 
get  a  professional  judgment  of  their  writing. 
The  contest  helps  students  test  their  own  abili¬ 
ties,  especially  if  they  aren’t  in  a  writing 
class,”  Tinkham  added. 

According  to  Tinkham,  PUC  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  contest  judges.  Each  entry  in  core 
category  is  judged  by  two  different  faculty 
members  from  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Each  entry  in  a  special  category  is 
judged  by  two  faculty  members  from  the 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Pick  up 

these  phones... 

...and  tie  up  their  lines.  Phone-a-thon 
dates  are  February  17, 18, 19  and  23, 
24,  25.  For  more  information  and  a 
volunteer  application,  see  page  4. 


VIEWS 


Survey  results  just  shouldn’t  gather  dust 


The  PUC  faculty  recently  completed  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  up  of  questions  formulated  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation.  The  Foundation  used 
the  same  survey  a  few  years  ago  with  com¬ 
parable  institutions  to  investigate  the  attitudes 
and  opinions  of  the  nation’s  university  faculty 
on  a  number  of  topics. 

The  PUC  faculty  showed  its  concern  by  the 
high  response  rate.  Out  of  217  surveys  sent  out 
to  tenure  and  tenure-track  faculty,  144  were 
completed  and  returned. 

According  to  Professor  Steve  Pauley,  Facul¬ 
ty  Affairs  Committee  Chairperson,  the  results 
of  the  PUC  survey  are  being  compared  to  the 
national  average  from  the  Carnegie  Study, 
in  order  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Faculty  Delegates. 

The  PUC  survey  results  show  that  faculty 
attitudes  are  basically  consistent  with  that  of 
their  peers  across  the  nation.  One  issue  that 
stands  out,  however,  deals  with  the  autocracy 
of  the  administration.  The  numbers  indicate 
that  many  of  the  PUC  faculty  surveyed  don’t 
feel  a  part  of  the  decision-making,  policy¬ 
setting  process. 

88.9  percent  of  the  PUC  faculty  members 
completing  the  survey  felt  that  “administra¬ 
tion  at  my  institution  is  somewhat  or  very  auto¬ 
cratic,”  while  61.7  percent  of  the  nation’s  uni¬ 
versity  faculty  surveyed  felt  this  way. 

According  to  The  American  Heritage  Diction¬ 
ary  (based  on  the  second  college  edition), 
autocracy  is  “government  by  a  single  person 
having  unlimited  power.” 

The  Carnegie  Study  reflected  that  faculty, 
by  their  very  nature,  may  view  administrations 
as  more  autocratic  than  democratic.  But,  the 
survey  results  seem  to  show  that  this  general 
attitude  is  felt  more  strongly  on  the  PUC  campus. 

Why  do  the  PUC  faculty  members  feel  this 


way?  Did  the  PUC  administration  create  this 
situation?  Did  the  faculty  allow  this  situation 
to  occur? 

Perhaps  the  PUC  faculty  has  more  power 
than  they  want  to  accept?  Perhaps  they  want 
someone  else  to  make  decisions  for  them,  so 
they  won’t  have  to  face  the  consequences? 

If  the  PUC  faculty  wants  changes  in  policy, 
they  should  foster  these  changes  and  avoid  ex¬ 
cuses.  The  Council  of  Faculty  Delegates  is  the 
voice  of  the  faculty.  The  entire  faculty  has  to 
feel  strongly  about  the  issue,  stand  up  together 
and  be  counted.  Faculty  members  should  take 
their  ideas  to  the  Council  of  Faculty  Dele¬ 
gates.  The  Council  will  then  investigate  the 
ideas  and  present  them  to  the  administration. 
If  the  faculty  wants  to  enact  change,  they  need 
to  bond  together  and  work  together  as  a  whole  - 
then  some  improvement  can  be  accomplished. 

Because  the  PUC  faculty  is  smaller  in  num¬ 
ber  than  the  faculty  at  Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette  (PUWL)  PUC  could  make  the 
change  to  a  more  democratic  system  more 
rapidly.  With  a  smaller  size  faculty,  it  is  easier 
to  come  to  a  consensus  on  an  issue.  PUC  is  still 
a  part  of  PUWL  and  in  a  sense  answerable  to 
it,  however,  so  any  significant  changes  would 
still  have  to  go  to  the  main  campus  and  even 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Many  of  the  key  issues  concerning  the  PUC 
faculty  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  For  example, 
in  addition  to  the  autocracy  issue,  survey  re¬ 
sults  show  that  the  faculty  are  more  interested 
in  teaching  than  in  research  and  they  are  very 
concerned  with  the  economic  development  of 
the  area.  The  autocracy  issue  is  probably  the 
most  important  and  difficult  faculty  concern 
to  deal  with.  It  should  be  investigated  first  in 
order  to  address  the  other  issues  constructive¬ 
ly. 


We  feel  that  the  university  climate  is  im¬ 
portant.  Improvement  in  this  area  is  mandatory 
for  PUC  to  grow. 

The  faculty  accepted  their  responsibility  by 
completing  the  survey.  They  should  continue 
to  accept  their  responsibility  by  voicing  their 
views  and  working  together  to  enact  a  change 
in  policy.  The  administration  should  accept 
their  responsibility  by  listening  to  and  examining 
the  opinions  of  the  faculty  members.  The  stu¬ 
dent  body  should  also  play  a  role  in  the  de¬ 
cision-making  and  policy-setting  process.  The 
PUC  students  should  accept  their  responsibility 


by  participating  in  the  student  government 
and  expressing  their  views. 

The  first  step  to  a  more  democratic  sys¬ 
tem  is  for  the  administration  and  faculty  to 
work  together  to  improve  the  university  climate. 

In  a  real  sense,  we  all  get  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  university  we  want. 

The  survey  has  been  completed.  The  com¬ 
parison  has  begun.  Don’t  let  the  survey  results 
and  comparisons  gather  dust  -  use  them  to 
improve  PUC. 


—Editorial 
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Sinclair  Lewis  and  his 


Sinclair  Lewis  wrote  a  book  about  60  years 
ago  called  Elmer  Gantry.  The  book  is  about  a 
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boy  attending  a  school  of  theology.  Elmer  is 
known  as  ‘Hell-Cat’  on  campus  because  of  his 
profanity,  his  drinking  and  his  wild  doings  on 
and  off  campus.  Elmer  does  not  even  want  to 
be  a  preacher,  but  his  religious  mother  thinks 
he  should  devote  his  life  to  God. 

One  night  at  a  religious  rally,  Elmer  gets 
caught  up  in  the  emotion,  and  stirred  by  an 
over-zealous  preacher,  gets  saved,  deciding 
from  then  on  to  devote  his  life  to  the  almighty 
Creator.  Elmer’s  rebirth,  though,  does  not 
change  his  life  style.  Throughout  the  book,  he 
has  sexual  affairs,  embezzles  money  and 
drinks  heavily.  At  one  point,  he  even  changes 
religions.  The  main  theme  of  the  book  is  not 
about  the  misguided  antics  of  a  preacher,  but 
the  abuses  of  religion  and  one  man’s  need  to 
have  as  many  earthly  pleasures  as  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  to  satisfy  his  hedonism. 

Sinclair  Lewis  states  before  the  beginning 
of  Elmer  Gantry  that  all  of  the  persons  portray¬ 
ed  do  not  represent  real  people.  This  safe¬ 
guard  may  have  been  just  a  protection  on 
Lewis’  part,  because  the  author  was  known  to 
do  extensive  research  before  he  began  a  book, 
and  most  probably  had  the  chance  to  see 
many  preachers  like  Elmer  Gantry,  and  had 
heard  numerous  stories  about  wayward  preach¬ 
ers. 

Of  course,  today,  the  character  of  Elmer 
Gantry  may  be  recognied  on  some  of  the  so- 
called  Christian  television  stations.  Some  of 
these  preachers  are  Oral  Roberts,  Pat  Robert¬ 
son,  Jim  Bakker,  Billy  Graham  and  Jerry  Fal- 
well. 

Most  people  I’ve  talked  to  about  these  Jesus 
salesmen  seem  to  see  through  their  facade, 
yet,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  others 
who  listen  and  believe  their  warped  teachings. 

Pat  Robertson  wrote  a  book  a  while  ago  call¬ 
ed  Answers  to  200  of  Life’s  Most  Probing  Ques¬ 
tions.  This  book  answers  questions  about  God’s 


If  medical  care  were  given  to  people  ac~l 
cording  to  their  needs  instead  of  by  how  much, 
they  can  afford,  we  would  be  a  healthier  na- ... 
tion.  The  U.S.  certainly  has  the  economic  re-, 
sources,  the  organizing  ability,  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  experience  to  solve  health  care  and 
medical  treatment  inequalities. 


divinity,  human  sexuality,  angels  and  demons, 
Catholics,  Mormons  and  Unitarians,  and  last¬ 
ly,  Government.  Robertson  writes  as  if  God 
has  divulged  to  him  the  answers  to  life  that  all 
men  must  follow  in  order  to  be  saved.  He  writes 
about  losing  weight,  “They  need  to  have  a  spirit 
of  gluttony  cast  from  them.”  He  answers  the 
questions,  “Can  one  be  both  a  Christian  and 
Marxist?”,  and  “Is  capitalism  right  or  wrong?” 

It  can  be  said  that  Robertson’s  main  theme 
as  is  the  theme  of  other  T.V.  evangelists,  is 
to  obey  God’s  law,  obey  the  Government  as 
long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  Church, 
love  capitalism  and  hate  Marxism. 

Throughout  the  book,  Robertson  states  how 
beneficial  capitalism  is  to  society,  stating, 
“...the  profit  motive  is  not  evil;  it  is  a  creative 
force.  It  is  based  on  self-interest,  to  be  sure... 
The  profit  motive  has  also  produced  tremendous 
social  initiatives  that  have  provided  millions 
of  dollars  to  help  the  poor,  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  needy,  and  to  build  hospitals,  schools  and 
charitable  institutions.”  The  contradiction  in 
this  statement  is  clear:  one  can  be  selfish  and 
still  be  charitable. 

He  attributes  a  biblical  statement  to  Marxism, 
“You  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.”  Robert¬ 
son  uses  mammon  in  an  interesting  context. 
By  definition,  mammon  is  riches,  avarice,  and 
worldly  personal  gain.  Marxism,  of  course, 
teaches  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
wrong,  so  by  attributing  mammon  to  Marxism, 
is  like  attributing  charity  to  capitalism  which 
Robertson  wrongly  does.  If  capitalism  was  so 
bent  toward  serving  the  needs  of  the  poor  and 
hungry  ,  there  wouldn’t  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  unemployed  or  having  to  take  pay 
cuts  because  some  company  cannot  keep  up 
its  present  rate  of  profit. 

How  does  all  of  this  relate  together?  Religion 
has  long  looked  for  its  followers  to  keep  it  in 
business.  The  abuses  of  religion  in  France  was 


mean  it  will  be  corrected.  The  responsibility 
of  a  worker  must  be  to  educate  people  so  that 
they  may  become  of  the  class-based  system  of 
our  health  care. 

It  is  also  our  responsibility  to  resist  moves 
toward  maintaining  or  expanding  present  in¬ 


preachers 

one  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Perhaps  people  are  more  easily  deceived  to¬ 
day.  Evangelists  rake  in  millions  of  dollars, 
saving  souls  and  healing  cripples.  Jim  Bakker 
has  a  luxury  hotel  and  park  which  supposed¬ 
ly  caters  to  Christianity.  Oral  Roberts  built  a 
large  hospital  and  university.  Jimmy  Swag- 
gart  takes  money  to  heal  people.  Just  the  fact 
that  these  men  can  operate  multi-million  dollar 
media  productions  across  the  country  shows 
how  much  money  can  be  made  through  re¬ 
ligion. 

Marx  is  quoted  as  saying,  “Religion  is  the 
opium  of  the  people.”  What  he  meant  by  this 
is  that  religion  keeps  people  from  the  realities 
of  life.  It  continually  makes  man  look  toward 
Heaven  instead  of  his  surroundings.  Through 
its  support  of  capitalism,  religion  not  only 
makes  possible  its  own  continuation,  but  also 
the  exploitation  of  society.  Religion  teaches 
men  to  love  your  fellow  man,  turn  the  other 
cheek,  and  a  number  of  other  trite  sayings. 
Men  should,  of  course,  love  one  another,  but 
the  confusion  between  what  Jesus  said  and 
what  is  being  preached  today  has  a  completely 
different  meaning. 

What  Pat  Robertson  is  saying  along  with 
his  cronies  is  that  we  should  keep  low  and  not 
fight  if  something  is  wrong,  such  as  massive 
lay-offs,  or  company  lock-outs.  They  would 
prefer  us  to  work  within  a  system  that  is  al¬ 
ready  biased  toward  big  business.  Man  should 
love  his  fellow  workers,  but  instead  of  turning 
his  other  cheek  to  his  boss,  he  should  fight 
back  against  the  injustices  of  capitalism. 

By  contrast  Elmer  Gantry  and  today’s  tele¬ 
vision  preachers  are  not  different.  They  are 
in  a  business  which  is  trying  to  make  a  profit 
(or  is  it  prophet).  By  preaching  love  and  the 
goodness  of  capitalism,  they  may  continue  to 
keep  the  worker  in  poverty  and  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  riches. 


equalities.  For  example,  the  acceptance  of 
Euthanasia,  active  or  inactive,  by  medical 
facilities  and  learning  institutions.  We  must 
reject  all  efforts  to  promote  the  death  of  our 
clients.  Once  the  ill  patient  is  allowed  to  die 
or  be  killed  it  may  ultimately  lead  to  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  entire  poverty  population. 
Euthanasia  is  just  one  form  of  the  many  wedges 
that  are  used  to  open  the  doors  of  the  existing 
capitalist  medical  system  to  form  a  fascism 
that  lurks  in  America’s  future. 


Health  care  in  the  United  States 

Workers  in  the  health  care  system  are  faced 
with  the  dilemma  of  thei  commitment  to  the 
patient’s  care  and  safety  on  the  one  hand,  or 
protecting  the  boss's  profits.  Yet,  exposing 
specific  incidents  of  unequal  care  does  not 


Rebecca  S.  Vliek 

(This  is  the  final  segment. of  an  article- about  health  care  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Ms.  Vliek  is  a  guest  contributor,  and  is  a  political  science  major¬ 
at  Purdue  Calumet.)  ~.  ~T.  _ 
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View - 


The  editors  of  the  Purdue 
Chronicle  will  print  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  its  readers.  There 
has  been  a  problem  recently  in 
which  some  letters  have  not  been 
signed.  Under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  we  can  withhold  names 
on  request,  but  letters  must 
still  be  signed  so  the  authors 
can  be  verified.  All  unsigned 
letters  will  not  be  printed. 


Plumbers  Can  Plunge 
into  Lung  Disease 

Metal-fumes  and  gases  on  the  job 
can  impair  a  plumber’s  lung  func¬ 
tion  and  lead  to  serious  health  prob¬ 
lems,  possibly  even  death,  says  the 
American  Lung  Association — the 
Christmas  Seal  people®. 

Welding  and  brazing  pipes 
produce  gases  and  fumes  that  can  be 
dangerous  to  the  lungs.  Although 
the  occurrence  is  rare,  sometimes 
phosgene  gas  will  be  released  dur¬ 
ing  welding  as  the  coating  on  a  pipe 
breaks-down  and  this  gas  may  cause 
deatteS|concentrations  are  high. 

fume  fever,”  a  flu-like  ill- 
n&ssdf  several  days’  duration,  is 
caused  by  zinc,  magnesium  and  cop¬ 
per  oxide  fumes. 

For  more  information  about  occu- 
patiortaljung  hazards,  contact  your 
Ibea&Asitericai)  Lung  Association. 

%KECABEOF 
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Region’ 


s  economic  development 


Lately  economic  development  has  become 
synonymous  with  marina  development  in  the 
Calumet  Region.  Who  benefits  from  marinas? 
Robin  Rich,  an  organizer  for  the  United  Citizens 
Organization  (U.C.O.)  said  that  “people  don’t 
really  see  the  benefits  of  lakefront  develop¬ 
ment.  The  real  strength  is  in  its  steel  industry 
and  not  tourism.  The  U.C.O.  and  Midwest  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Labor  Research  did  a  study  on  industrial 
development  and  its  related  industries.  The 
joint  project  reported  that  there  should  be 
government  funding  of  infra-structure  such 
as  mass  transit  and  other  ways  to  utilize  shut 
down  plants.  The  U.C.O.  does  not  opposemarina 
development,  said  Robin.  We  want  the  quality 
of  life  to  improve  in  East  Chicago.  The  first 
phase  of  the  East  Chicago  marina  will  cost 
taxpayers  14  million  dollars,  which  would  only 
create  20  jobs  at  minimum  wage.  Most  of  those 


jobs  will  be  political  appointees,  said  Robin. 
The  best  paying  jobs  are  on  the  marina  con¬ 
struction,  except  the  U.C.O.  had  to  fight  the 
city  administration  for  two  and  a  half  years  to 
get  a  local  hiring  ordinance.  When  the  ordinance 
was  finally  passed  most  contracts  on  the 
marina  project  had  been  handed  out. 

Pat  Reardon,  the  director  for  the  Urban  En¬ 
terprise  Associates  states,  “Marina  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  city  of  Hammond  is  an  element 
of  economic  development,  and  it’s  going  to 
have  a  different  impact  on  the  community. 
Construction  jobs  are  a  phase  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  once  the  project  is  completed 
you  will  have  a  spin-off  effect  in  marina  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  have  no  problems  with-  marina  develop¬ 
ment  as  long  as  that’s  not  the  only  phase  of 
economic  development.  Who  benefits  from 


marina  development?  Not  the  unemployed 
or  the  poor.  Marinas,  at  best,  would  only  pro¬ 
duce  seasonal  work.  Some  jobs,  spin-off  em¬ 
ployment,  would  be  in  the  cottage  type  in¬ 
dustries  such  as  restaurants  and  hotels.  If  we 
don’t  utilize  the  resources  that  we  have  and 
incorporate  them  into  economic  planning,  this 
region’s  economic  prospects  and  its  future 
seem  dim.  The  universities  in  the  region,  ex¬ 
pertise  and  information  should  be  used  in  every 
phase  of  economic  development.  Don’t  use 
them  or  incorporate  them  in  planning,  and 
we  will  continue  to  have  a  brain-drain  in  the 
region.  If  the  top  graduates  leave  the  area 
and  we  are  unable  to  attract  others  because 
we  lack  the  ability  to  produce  employment, 
the  Calumet  Region  is  headed  for  disaster. 
We  should  start  to  reverse  this  trend  now,  to 
prevent  disaster  in  the  future. 


Chronicle 


Photo  Opinion - 

Do  you  see  racism  as  a  growing  problem? 


has  a  lot  to  offer  students 


Thanks  to  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  bright  ideas 
from  the  editors,  reporters,  and  contributors, 
the  Chronicle  enjoyed  a  successful  first 
semester  and  we’re  looking  forward  to  the 
second  semester. 

Readers  see  a  completed  newspaper  twice 
a  month  filled  with  campus  news,  events,  and 
editorials.  What  they  don’t  see  is  the  report¬ 
er’s  frustration  of  following  up  on  a  lead  and 
having  to  juggle  her  schedule  in  order  to  gather 
the  facts,  interview  the  key  people  and  write 
and  rewrite  the  final  story;  or  the  editor’s 
desk  when  deadline  comes  around  and  every¬ 
thing  and  anything  is  handed  to  them  to  be 
edited;  and  few  have  been  around  to  see  the 
Page  Editors  pull  the  newspaper  together  on 
layout  night. 

Although  these  people  are  dedicated  and 


enjoy  their  jobs  (most  of  the  time),  I  didn’t 
describe  their  work  merely  to  sing  their  praises. 

I  did  it  to  warn  you.  What  I  have  described 
and  more  is  what  you  can  expect  if  you  should 
decide  to  become  a  member  of  the  Chronicle. 

However,  there  is  always  a  bright  side  to 
things  and  the  Chronicle  is  no  exception.  It  of¬ 
fers  you  challenges,  builds  your  writing  skills, 
sharpens  your  communication  skills,  expands 
your  portfolio,  and  enhances  your  resume. 

Current  Chronicle  staff  members  joined  be¬ 
cause  they  realized  some  of  the  benefits  and 
also  they  simply  enjoyed  going  crazy  once  in 
a  while.  As  graduation  nears  they  will  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  put  these  benefits  to 
work  for  them.  But^the  opportunities  and 
benefits  the  Chronicle  offers  will  not  stop  with 
them. 


Key  positions  will  be  left  open  when  these 
members  graduate  in  May  and  they  will  need 
to  be  filled  by  the  student  body. 

We  want  the  Chronicle  to  remain  a  quality 
newspaper  which  represents  the  student  body. 
Therefore,  we  would  like  interested  students 
to  learn  how  the  newspaper  functions  so  they 
can  work  in  key  roles  such  as  editors  and  staff 
reporters. 

We  would  like  the  students  to  work  closely 
with  current  staff  members  so  they  may 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  responsibilities 
of  a  specific  position  and  its  impact  on  the 
Chronicle.  If  students  are  interested  in  joining 
the  Chronicle  Training  Program,  they  should 
contact  Terri  Ogden,  Managing  Editor,  at  ext. 
547. 


Drake  L.  Cheatham,  EET,  freshman:  ‘Yes,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  racism  is  a  growing  problem  be¬ 
cause  people  tend  to  judge  others  on  their 
racial  backgrounds.  Instead,  they  should 
judge  each  other  on  their  abilities,  common 
interest  in  people,  and  intelligence. 


Peggy  Mills,  Elementary  Education,  freshman: 

“Yes,  because  organizations  today  are  be¬ 
coming  more  segregated  like  they  were  a  long 
time  ago." 


George  Vezmar,  MET/SPV,  junior  “No,  at  least 
not  in  this  area.  I  think  that  over  the  years 
the  different  ethnic  and  minority  groups  have 
received  less  racial  criticism,  and  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  live  in  our  society  without 
any  prejudice.” 


Nora  Cardenas,  Education,  freshman:  "Yes,  I 
definitely  feel  it  is  a  growing  problem.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  going  back  to  the  ‘60s  when 
racism  was  at  its  height.  I  believe  all  people 
are  created  equal  no  matter  what  the  color  of 
their  skin  is." 
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Kla  Lisa  Bennett,  Supervision,  sophomore:  “I 

feel  racism  is  an  unfortunate  problem  we  will 
always  be  plagued  with.  Hopefully,  we  can 
overcome  this  problem  derived  from  ig¬ 
norance  with  love.” 
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NEWS 


Baptist  Student  Union 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  welcomes 
students  back  and  invites  everyone  to 
participate  in  non-denominational 
Christian  activities  for  fellowship  and 
growth.  Bible  studies  will  be  conducted 
on  Mondays,  from  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.,  in 
C-324. 


PUMA 

PUMA  (Purdue  University  Marketing 
Association)  has  scheduled  meetings  on 
the  following  Mondays:  February  9, 
February  23,  March  9,  April  6,  and  April 
20.  The  guest  speaker  for  February  9  is 
Susan  J.  Boyd,  group  creative  director 
for  Frankel  and  Company,  Chicago.  Mon¬ 
day,  February  23,  marks  the  beginning 
of  National  Marketing  Week.  PUMA’s 


guest  speaker  for  that  Monday’s  meeting 
will  be  Helen  Acamovich,  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Anyone  interested  may  attend  any  of 
the  meetings.  National  Marketing  Week 
is  February  23-28,  and  PUMA  invites  all 
to  attend  and  share  in  the  activities. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Chronicle, 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming  response 
for  the  spring  break  trip  to  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida.  Everyone  is  welcome, 
but  in  order  to  guarantee  a  spot  for  your¬ 
self  it  is  critical  that  your  $50  deposit  is 
in  by  February  13,1 987.  The  remainder  of 
the  money  is  due  March  11,  1987.  Call  ext. 
369  for  more  information,  or  contact  David 
Katona,  Pete  Foster,  Karen  Homer,  Linda 
Mika,  or  David  Krawczenia. 

PUMA  will  be  the  guest  on  WJOB, 
1230AM,  February  20  from  5 : 30  to  6  p.  m. 

At  the  Monday,  January  26  meeting, 


PUMA  President  Michael  John  Conces 
presented  the  members  with  a  banner 
which  carries  the  school’s  name  along 
with  the  name  and  logo  of  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  (American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation).  The  banner  is  made  of  silk 
and  is  attached  to  a  brass  rod.  The  gift 
from  Conces  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
PUMA  and  will  be  used  at  all  organiza¬ 
tional  meetings  as  well  as  conferences 
and  other  events  which  the  group  attends. 

Conces  stepped  down  from  office  on 
Monday  because  he  feels  that  he  can  no 
longer  devote  enough  time  to  PUMA  and 
his  profession  at  the  same  time  and  be 
fair  to  both.  He  graduated  last  Decem¬ 
ber  with  a  B.S.  in  Management  and  is 
pursuing  a  career  in  Marketing.  Conce 
said,  “I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  the  members  and  organization  as  a 
whole  if  I  remained  in  office  while  not 
being  a  student  enrolled  at  PUC.  I  regret 


stepping  down  and  will  miss  the  office 
which  1  held,  but  feel  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  do.  Best  wishes  PUMA  in  1987 
and  in  the  future. 

John  McCreary  will  be  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  PUMA. 


UCAM 

UCAM  (United  Campuses  to  Prevent 
Nuclear  War)  will  meet  jointly  with 
Hammond  WAND  (Women’s  Action  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament)  Wednesday,  Feb. 
11  at  8  p.m.  in  K-133.  We  will  review  and 
discuss  “Beyond  the  Hotline,”  a  20-minute 
videotape  on  crisis  control.  This  video 
is  based  on  a  book  of  the  same  title  by 
William  L.  Ury,  director  of  Harvard’s 
Nuclear  Negotiation  Project.  Students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  the  public  are  welcome 
to  attend. 


Student  organizations  ‘going  crazy’  about  Homecoming 


Cynthia  Gustis  events  to  occur  during  the  spring  semester  at 

Contributor  Purdue  Calumet.  It  gives  all  of  the  students 

Homecoming  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  a  chance  to  get  involved  with  the  activities 


Monday,  Feb.  2 

Tues.  &  Wed., 
Feb.  3  &  4 

Friday,  Feb.  6 
Saturday,  Feb.  7 


Homecoming  ‘87 

“Let’s  Go  Crazy’’ 

Schedule  of  Events 

The  first  day  of  the  Homecoming  ‘87  festivities.  At 
noon  in  C-100,  King  and  Queen  Candidates  will  be 
introduced. 

Voting  for  Homecoming  King  and  Queen  in  the  main 
walkway  of  the  SFLC  building.  Voting  times  are  10 
a.m.  until  2  p.m.  and  5  p.m.  until  7  p.m. 

At  noon  in  C-100,  cheerleaders  are  sponsoring  a  pep 
rally  and  the  Lakers  men  and  women  players  will 
be  introduced. 

At  6  p.m.  in  the  gym,  pre-game  basketball  PUC  Alum¬ 
ni  vs.  PUC  Faculty  &  Staff. 

At  7:30  p.m.  in  the  gym,  PUC  Lakers  vs.  Northeastern 
Illinois.  At  halftime  1st,  2nd,  &  3rd  place  banner  win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced. 

King  and  Queen  crowning  ceremony. 

At  9  p.m.  until  1  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall  Video  Dance. 
Adm.  $1  with  SSF  card;  $3  for  guest. 


Join  the  fun  of  Phone-a-thon: 
Come  tie  up  our  lines! 


February  1 7, 1 8, 1 9  &  23,  24,  25  •  6:1 0  to  9:30  p.m. 

Room  C-321  (Third  floor,  Student  Faculty  Library  Center) 
OBJECTIVE:  Contact  Purdue  University  Calumet  alumni.  Funds  raised  through 
Phone-a-thon  are  used  for  scholarships,  to  purchase  lab  equipment  and  library 
materials,  and  to  provide  cultural  resources  for  students  at  PUC. 

WHO  CALLS:  Students,  faculty  and  staff  join  together  to  phone  as  many  of  our 
11,000  alumni  households  as  possible.  We  find  out  what  our  alumni  have  been 
“up  to”  and  they  learn  more  about  current  activities  on  our  campus. 

REFRESHMENTS  ARE  SERVED,  PRIZES  FOR  VOLUNTEER  CALLERS  ARE 
AWARDED,  FRIENDS  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS.  THE  MORE  VOLUNTEERS  WE  HAVE, 
THE  MORE  FUN  WE  CAN  ACCOMPLISH! 

YOU  are  important  to  the  success  of  Phone-a-thon.  You  can  be  a  caller,  help  keep  track  of  statistics, 
register  volunteers  --  there  are  many  ways  you  can  help  make  the  1987  Phone-a-thon  success¬ 
ful.  It  all  adds  up  to  providing  MORE  for  PUC  students  -  more  funds  for  a  variety  of  scholarships, 
more  funds  to  improve  equipment  and  material  resources.  YOU  can  make  a  difference!  Volun¬ 
teer  to  be  a  “partner  in  progress"  --  Information  on  signing  up  Is  available  at  the  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Student  Faculty  Library  Center,  or  call  the  Office  of  University  Development,  844- 
0520,  ext.  323.  Sign  up  for  one  night,  two  nights  -  as  many  as  you  want!  Bring  a  friend  and 


COME  TIE  UP  OUR  LINES!  _ _ _ 

PUC  PHONE-A-THON  ‘87 

“PARTNERS.  IN  PROGRESS” _ VOLUNTEER  APPLICATION  l! 

YES! ! !  I’ll  be  a  volunteer  during  Purdue  Calumet’s  * 

FIFTH  ALUMNI  PHONE-A-THON 

(Please  print)  > 

Name _ _ _ Phone - — -  | 

Address _ — - Z,P  — -  | 

I  am  Interested  In  calling  our  alumni  across  the  nation  for  contributions  to  PUC  on  the  following 
night(s):  (HOURS:  8:1 0  p.m. -9:30  p.m.)  i 

Tuesday,  February  17  _  Monday,  February  23  | 

Wednesday,  February  18 _  Tuesday,  February  24  | 

Thursday,  February  19  _  Wednesday,  February  25 -  | 

Please  return  this  form  to  the  Information  Desk  in  the  Library  Center. 


and  show  school  spirit. 

This  year’s  Homecoming  has  already  allow¬ 
ed  many  student  organizations  to  shine.  First, 
the  Society  of  Women  Engineers  gets  the 
credit  for  the  Homecoming  theme  which  is 
“Let’s  Go  Crazy!”  It  was  up  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  take  things  from  here. 

Student  Government  has  taken  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  handling  all  events  that  deal  with 
electing  the  Homecoming  King  and  Queen  and 
court.  This  includes  taking  all  nominees, 
voting,  counting  votes,  and  any  other  activity 
that  deals  with  the  King  and  Queen. 

Los  Latinos  will  be  sponsoring  the  dance 
which  will  take  place  in  Alumni  Hall  at  9  p.m. 


Feb.  7  after  the  Homecoming  game.  However, 
this  year’s  dance  will  not  be  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  a  Video  Dance  with  two  large 
screen  T.V.s  on  stage.  Special  thanks  goes  to 
the  Student  Programming  Board  for  making 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Films 
Inc. 

Purdue  University  Marketing  Association 
PUMA)  will  be  handling  all  the  advertising 
of  Homecoming  events  and  activities. 

There  are  also  many  other  organizations 
that  will  be  sponsoring  King  and  Queen  candi¬ 
dates  and  participating  in  the  banner  contest. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  please  call  the 
Student  Activities  office  at  ext.  369. 
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NEAR  PURDUE 

ON  THE  BOULEVARD 

LUNCHEON 

FASHION 

Ups# 

SHOWS 

CRAB 

LEGS 

WEEKDAYS 

(Monday-Friday) 

11:30a.m. 

to 

DINNER 

2  p.m. 

1  pound  of  Crab  Legs  with 
super  juice,  french  fries, 
bread  and  butter. 

(EXPIRES  2/28/87) 

EVENING 

SHOW 

Wednesday  1 ! 

9:30-Midnite 

844-1000 

6817 INDPLS.  BLVD. 

across  from  Color  Tile  1 1 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE  &  RESTAURANT  II 
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Homecoming  Candidates  1987 


BECKY  ALDERSON 

Phi  Kappa  Theta  Fraternity.  Major: 
Education.  Activities:  Phi  Kappa 
Theta  Little  Sister;  volunteer  work 
at  a  nursing  home;  works  as  a  nurse’s 
aide. 


MICHELLE  ATKINS 

Club  M.E.T.  (Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing  Technology).  Major.  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology.  Activities: 
Club  M.E.T.  member. 


DANIEL  CARABALLO 

Los  Latinos.  Major:  Mechanical  En¬ 
gineering.  Activities:  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Mechanical  Engineers  mem¬ 
ber. 


GIL  EVERS 

Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
(I.E.T.).  Major:  Industrial  Engineer¬ 
ing  Technology.  Activities:  None  list¬ 
ed. 


CYNTHIA  FANNIN 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Sorority.  Major: 
Management/Marketing.  Activities: 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  member  and  Pur¬ 
due  University  Marketing  Club  mem¬ 
ber. 


RUTH  GONZALEZ 

Student  Programming  Board  (SPB). 
Major:  Math/Computer  Science. 
Activities:  SPB  member  and  Com¬ 
munity  Relations. 


SHERRI  PIETRZAK 

Student  Government  Association 
(SGA).  Major  Political  Science.  Ac¬ 
tivities:  SGA  Secretary;  Chairperson 
of  Legal  Services;  Homecoming 
and  Awards  Banquet  Committee, 
and  Tutoring  Center. 


RENEE  SWALEK 

Theta  Phi  Alpha  Sorority.  Major: 
Clinical  Psychology.  Activities:  Theta 


Phi  Alpha  President. 


VERONICA  KETEN 

Gamma  Delta  lota  Fraternity.  Major 
Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
(E.E.T.).  Activities:  None  listed. 


DAVID  KRAWCZENIA 

Purdue  University  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  (PUMA).  Major:  Finance. 
Activities:  None  listed. 


SUE  LEAHY 

National  Education  Association 
(NEA)  Student  Program.  Major  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education.  Activities:  NEA 
Student  Program  Secretary;  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion  Advisory  Committee;  and  taught 
Catholic  education  to  pre-schoolers. 


ROSEMARY  LOPEZ 

Los  Latinos.  Major.  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering.  Activities:  Society  of 
Women  Engineers  member  and  Los 
Latinos  member. 


TONY  McCRACKEN 

Club  M.E.T.  (Mechanical  Engineer¬ 
ing  Technology).  Major  Mechanical 
Engineering  Technology.  Activities: 
Club  M.E.T.  member. 


KURT  PFISTER 

Theta  Phi  Alpha  Sorority.  Major: 
Restaurant/Hotel  Management.  Ac¬ 
tivities:  None  listed. 


TIM  MARLOW 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa  Sorority.  Major 
Management.  Activities:  None  list¬ 
ed. 


RAMONA  SOTO 

Purdue  University  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  (PUMA).  Major:  Business 
Marketing.  Activities:  PUC  Pompon 
Squad  member. 


BOBTHOREK 

Student  Programming  Board  (SPB). 
Major:  Systems  Programming.  Ac¬ 
tivities:  SPB  President. 


Not  Available  For  Pictures: 

Queen 

Candidate 

Angelena  Williams,  Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority 

Major:  Restaurant  Hotel  Management 

Activities:  None  listed. 

King 

Candidates 

James  Foster,  Phi  Kappa  Theta  Fraternity 

Major:  Business 

Activities:  Active  member  of  Phi  Kappa  Theta 

George  Vezmar,  Student  Government  Association 

Major:  Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

Activities:  SGA  Treasurer;  Traffic  Appeals  Committee 
member  and  Internal  Affairs  Committee  member. 

VOTING  FOR  HOMECOMING  KING  and  QUEEN 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  February  3  &  4 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  &  5  to  7  p.m. 

SFLC  Concourse 
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Looks  at  Books:  A 


themes  straight  from  the  good  ol’  encyclopedias ) . 

Whether  it  was  purchased  to  look  impressive 
to  guests,  or  to  act  as  a  concealer  of  scars  on 
the  coffee  table,  nobody  knows.  The  Story  of 
America  has  done  its  job  very  well  as  both  of 
those,  but  what  of  the  book  itself?  Obviously, 
the  people  who  wrote  it  don’t  feel  that  it’s  only 
there  to  take  up  space.  It  seems  to  me  that  527 
pages  is  a  lot  of  work  -  or  is  it? 

The  reason  I  have  to  check  myself  on  the 
amount  of  work  put  into  this  book  is  that  it  is 
at  least  80-some  percent  pictures,  paintings, 
and  photographs.  The  creators  of  this  book 
were  more  than  likely  targeting  a  less-than- 
Mensa  audience.  It’s  filled  with  blue-boxed 
text,  patriotic  red,  white,  and  blue  stripes,  and 
all  sorts  of  silly  “Did  you  know...?”  articles 
about  the  tallest  building  and  trivial  stuff  like 
that.  Incidentally,  “stuff”  would  be  a  great 
descriptive  term  for  the  topics  condensed  in¬ 
to  this  book. 

I  wouldn’t  say  that  it’s  the  type  of  book  you 
curl  up  with  in  front  of  the  fire.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  lot  of  the  textbooks  I’ve  reviewed  in 
the  past  are  much  better  suited  for  leisure 
reading  than  TSOA.  I  wouldn’t  say  that  it’s  a 
good  (or  even  fair)  source  of  information,  and 
I  wouldn’t  say  that  the  artwork  on  its  pages 
is  unique. 

But  as  you  all  know,  I  never  leave  a  book 
without  emphasizing  its  good  points.  So,  what 
would  I  say?  I’d  say  that  in  1975  this  book 
was  indispensible.  I’d  say  that  the  fact  that  a 
horse  in  the  1880s  cost  $35  was  fascinating  to 
readers  in  1975.  I’d  say  that  people  in  1987 


Michael  J.  Rigg 

Features  editor 


CLASS:  book 

TITLE :  The  Story  of  America 
BY :  Reader’s  Digest 
PAGES:  527  /  hardback 
USE :  coffee  table  dust  collector 

Thus  begins  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  sad 
stories  about  neglected  books  that  are  used 
much  the  same  way  The  Story  of  America  is. 
I  suppose  I  should  start  with  a  tale  of  how 
this  particular  527-page  coaster  came  into  my 
possession. 

It’s  one  of  those  books  that  has  been  in  my 
family  for  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember 
although  the  copyright  proves  that  somebody 
in  my  family  bought  it  at  or  after  1975.  It’s  the 
book  that  my  mother  would  refer  me  to  if  ever 
I  had  a  question  (This  is  from  that  time  when 
all  good  pupils  at  Porter  Elementary  did  their 


527-page 


THE  STORY  OF 

.AMERICA 


Chronicle  photo  /  Lee  Rademacher 


HELP  WANTED 


The  PRINT  NOIR  staff  -  the  features  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Purdue  Chronicle  -  consists  of  the 
following  personnel : 

ME 

In  other  words,  we  are  grossly  understaffed. 


Won’t  you  please  help  “us?” 

If  you  have  anything  that  remotely  resembles 
a  music,  book,  or  movie  review,  a  cartoon 
strip,  or  a  feature  article  on  campus  life,  please 
give  me  a  ring.*  The  Chronicle  can  use  a  few 


good  persons.  (Call  844-0520,  ext.  547,  and  ask 
for  anybody) .  Thank  you. 

*  -  The  term  “remotely”  here  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion.  We  need  serious  personnel  who  have  an 


interest  in  the  entertainment  quality  of  PRINT 
NOIR. 

Signed,  Michael  J.  Rigg 
Features  editor 
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coaster 


would  find  it  a  useful  tool  of  learning  for  their 
children,  and  I’s  say  that  at  least  it  isn’t  coat¬ 
ed  with  page  after  page  of  bland  text.  I  suppose 
I  should  say  “It  could  be  worse,”  but  I  think 
I’ll  just  close  saying  “It  could  have  been  bet¬ 
ter.” 


Next  issue:  I'll  review  another  lonely  "coast¬ 
er"  book,  and  continue  my  investigation  into 
the  reason  why  these  books  are  made  and 
what  possible  purpose  they  could  serve. 

If  you  have  an  old  coffee  table  conversation 
piece  you'd  like  to  see  reviewed  in  this  column, 
just  drop  by  the  Chronicle  office  and  I’ll  get 
right  on  the  case.  (Porter  bldg.  rm.  E2 1 7,  ext. 
547  -  ask  for  Mike). 


Last  issue's  answers 


collegiate  crossword 
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©Edward  Julius  Collegiate  CW84-28 


ACROSS 

1  Singers  of  a 
certain  range 
6  Sports  officials 
10  Gore 

14  "Best  Picture"  of 
1955 

15  Inkling 

16  Melody 

17  Like  some  diction¬ 
aries 

19  Hautboy 

20  Washington  VIP 
(abbr. ) 

21  "Picnic"  playwright 

22  Emulate  Edison 
24  Gist 

26  Part  of  f.o.b. 

27  Seaweed 

28  Intersection 

32  English  philosopher 

34  Belgian  treaty  city 

35  Extinct  bird 

36  Picnic  pests 

37  Injunctions 

38  Name  for  a  dog 

39  Break  the  - 

40  Lines  of  stitching 

41  - ‘s  perfect 

42  Open  formally 
44  Courts 


45  Calendar  term  11  Slangy  TV 

46  Molecular  structure  12  Ever's  partner 


49  Knight  of  King 
Arthur 

52  Apiece 

53  -  party 

54  Opera  highlight 

55  Involving  strife 

58  -  Flanders 

59  Castle 

60  Hanging  item 

61  Sheep 

62  -  of  Liberty 

63  One  beyond  help 

DOWN 

1  Entertain 

2  Establishment  for 
Dick  Weber 

3  Did  business 

4  Type  of  gambling 
(abbr. ) 

5  Device  to  inject 
fluids 

6  Part  of  a  hill 

7  Advantage 

8  -  simple 

9  Heavy  pressing 
devices 

10  Items  for  James 
Beard 


13  Sugar  source 
18  Quechuan  Indian 
23  Woodstock's  home, 
in  "Peanuts" 

25  Fraternal  organ¬ 
ization 

26  Guitar  parts 

28  Ring 

29  Unjust  burden 

30  "High  - " 

31  Paid  admission 

32  Like  eggs 

33  As  soon  as 

34  Fireplace  item 

37  Endures 

38  Chimney  substance 

40  Shoo 

41  Love,  in  tennis 

43  Perfect  models 

44  City  in  Texas 

46  Birds  or  adventures 

47  Provide  perfume 

48  Anxious 

49  That  which  is 
hunted 

50  In  a  line 

51  Irritate 

52  Black  (poet. ) 

56  Pasture  sound 

57  Card  game 


Guess  What ? 


An  article  of  things  and  times  and  happen¬ 
ings  of  things  to  enjoy  and  places  to  go  and 
things: 

The  Holiday  Star  Theatre  has  a  couple  of 
treats  for  you  in  February. 

Gallagher,  that  outrageous  melon-mashing- 
merry-man,  will  be  appearing  on  stage  for  four 
shows  next  month.  You  may  recall  his  famed 
“Sledge-O-Matic”  routine  on  cable  specials  in 
the  past.  Well,  now  is  your  chance  to  get 


splattered  with  watermelon  in  a  demonstration 
of  the  most  basic  household  appliance  yet  de¬ 
veloped  by  man. 

If  comedy  isn’t  exactly  your  bag,  Holiday 
Star  is  also  bringing  music  to  your  ears.  .38 
Special  will  be  performing  one  date  only  in 
February.  This  southern  rock  band,  known 
for  its  hits  “Hold  on  Loosely,”  “Caught  Up  In 
You,”  and  “Teacher,  Teacher,”  to  name  but 
a  few,  is  promising  musical  energy  Feb.  10. 


RECAP  DETAILS:  Gallagher:  show  times, 
8  p.m.  Feb.  12-14  and  7:30  Feb.  15.  Tickets  are 
$14.95,  available  at  Ticketron,  the  Holiday  Star 
box  office  and  by  phone  at  (219)  769-6600  (IN) 
or  (312)  734-7266  (IL). 

.38  Special:  show  times,  8  p.m.  Feb.  10. 
Tickets  are  $16.95  and  are  available  at  the  lo¬ 
cations  listed  above. 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 

16,278  to  choose  from — all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 


Or.  rush  $2  00  to  Research  Assistance 

11322  Idaho  Ave  #206-SN.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90025 
.Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 
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TUTORING  CENTER  G-106  SCHEDULE  SPRING  1987 


TIME 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

11-12 

EFT 

MATH 

PHYSICS 

CIS  204-205 
ACCOUNTING 

12-1 

EET 

MATH 

PHYSICS  218 
MET 

CIS 

ACCOUNTING 

CIS  204-205 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH 
STUDY  SKILLS 

MA  020-030-1 13 
CHEMISTRY 

GNS  160 

1-2 

MET 

MATH 

PHYSICS  218 

CIS 

ACCOUNTING 
GNS  160 

GNS  160 
CHEMISTRY 
MATH 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH 
MATH,  PHYSICS 
STUDY  SKILLS 

CIS 

EE,  ME 
MATH 
PHYSICS 

2-3 

CHEMISTRY 
GNS  160 

MA  214,  225 
ACCOUNTING 
ECON251 

GNS  160 

CIS 

CHEMISTRY 

MATH 

PHYSICS 

EE,  ME 
PHYSICS 

3-4 

CHEMISTRY 
GNS  160 

MICROBIOLOGY 

MA214,  225 
ACCOUNTING 
ECON  251 

EET 

MATH 

PHYSICS  218 

4-5 

GNS  160 

MICROBIOLOGY 

MATH 

MATH 

PHYSICS  152 

EET 

MATH 

PHYSICS  218 

5-6 

EE,  ME,  MATH 
PHYSICS 

GNS  160 
MICROBIOLOGY 

EE 

PHYSICS 

MATH 

6-7 

EE,  ME,  PHYSICS 
MATH 

6:30  CHEMISTRY 

EE 

MATH 

PHYSICS 

EET 

MATH 

PHYSICS 

6:30  CHEMISTRY 

7-8 

GNS  160 
CHEMISTRY 
MATH,  EE,  ME 
PHYSICS 

MATH 

EET 

MATH 

PHYSICS 

CHEMISTRY 

MATH  TUTORING  IS  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  MATH  LAB  X-159 
(Please  see  schedule  posted  In  the  Tutoring  Center  and  the  Math  Lab) 


New  copiers  are  installed  in  lounges 


Faculty 

survey 

from  p.  1 

Pauley  said  he  feels  the  most  significant 
finding  was  that  87.6  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  felt  universities  have  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
their  communities.  “I  don’t  think  I  would  have 
been  as  surprised  if  the  question  was  based 
on  cultural  development,”  Pauley  said.  “I 
would’ve  thought  there  would  have  been  less 
concern  about  the  economic  development  of 
the  area  (on  the  part  of  the  faculty).” 

“I  was  quite  interested  in  (the  survey),” 
said  Charles  Stevens,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Professional  Studies.  Stevens  also  said  the  re¬ 
sults  from  PUC  are  hard  to  evaluate  unless 
they’re  placed  in  the  proper  context,  referring 
to  the  Carnegie  survey. 

“Most  of  the  answers  are  what  I  expected,” 
Stevens  said.  On  the  question  of  salaries, 
Stevens  said,  “All  of  us  in  education  feel  that 
the  pay  is  too  low  considering  the  time  we 
spend  preparing  and  the  demands  to  keep 
current.”  A  total  of  60.5  percent  of  the  PUC 
respondents  said  their  salary  should  be  rated 
as  fair  or  poor,  compared  to  approximately 
67  percent  who  responded  as  such  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  survey. 

“Everybody  wants  more  money,  so  that 
isn’t  news,”  Pauley  said.  “I  don’t  see  that  as 
a  major  issue.” 

“I  feel  that  professors  here  are  fairly  and 
reasonably  well  compensated  for  their  efforts, 
considering  their  hours  and  other  concessions, 
their  freedoms  and  privileges  associated  with 
their  jobs,”  said  Dan  Yovich,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Supervision. 

“I  was  making  much  more  money  on  the  out¬ 
side.  I  had  to  work  48  to  52  hours  a  week,  had  cut 
and  dried  vacations  and  many  other  con¬ 
straints,”  Yovich  said.  “I  chose  to  come  here. 
I  would  not  trade  what  I’m  doing  at  PUC  to  go 
back  and  make  more  money . 

“Salaries  are  not  really  fair  today.  Our  so¬ 
ciety’s  economic  reimbursement  scale  is  out 
of  sync  with  reality.  It’s  not  fair  that  profession¬ 
al  athletes  with  the  ability  to  jump  18  feet  in 
the  air  are  paid  ridiculously  high  salaries 
while  people  that  deal  with  people’s  futures, 
such  as  nurses  and  social  workers,  are  sorely 
underpaid,”  Yovich  said. 

In  the  Post-Tribune  article,  Richard  Van 
Orman,  professor  of  history,  said  the  survey 
shows  that  the  faculty  and  administration 
must  work  together  to  make  sure  the  university 
measures  up  to  its  potential  as  a  community 
leader. 

“Something  needs  to  be  done,”  Van  Orman 
was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  article.  “There 
are  problems  at  the  university  we  all  must 
address.  The  school  should  be  the  cultural 
center  of  the  area,  and  it  is  not.” 

The  survey  shows  88.9  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  felt  that  administration  of  PUC  is  some¬ 
what  or  very  autocratic,  compared  to  only  61.7 
percent  in  the  Carnegie  survey.  At  PUC,  75.7 
percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  teaching 
rather  than  publication  should  be  the  primary 
criteria  for  faculty  promotion,  71.9  percent  in 


the  Carnegie  survey. 

Regarding  the  question  on  ‘autocracy,’  Paul¬ 
ey  said  the  administration  here  has  seen  the 
results  and  “we’ll  no  doubt  give  some  thought 
to  improving  the  climate.”  On  the  question 
of  faculty  promotion,  Pauley  explained  that  in 
the  last  decade,  publication  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  somewhat  more  important  as  a  criterion 
for  promotion  than  teaching.  Pauley  said  re¬ 
sults  of  this  survey  show  a  desire  by  the 
faculty  to  turn  that  trend  around  and  place 
more  emphasis  on  teaching. 

On  morale,  82  percent  of  the  respondents 
rated  PUC  at  a  very  good  or  fairly  good  place 
to  be;  86.7  percent  of  the  respondents  to  the 
Carnegie  survey  felt  that  way  about  their  re¬ 
spective  institutions. 

“In  general,”  Pauley  said,  “I  think  the  sur¬ 
vey  shows  the  faculty  here  are  concerned 
about  their  students,  university,  and  com¬ 
munity.” 


New  coin-op  copiers  were  installed  in  Ander¬ 
son  Lounge,  Gyte  Lounge  and  Lawshe  Lounge 
the  week  ending  Jan.  10.  All  three  copiers  have 
a  personal  card  reader  and  the  Gyte  Lounge 
and  Lawshe  Lounge  also  have  a  department¬ 
al  card  reader. 

“These  copiers  are  the  newest  of  the  tech¬ 
nically  advanced  models  that  are  currently 
being  marketed,”  explained  Royce  Peterson, 
assistant  manager  of  Purchasing  and  General 


Governor’s  Fellowship 

The  Governor’s  Fellowship  Program  is  a 
unique  12-month  training  experience  in  state 
government.  For  information  and  applications 
for  the  1987-88  program,  contact  Dr.  Jerome 
Wermuth,  executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor, 
ext.  557. 

Following  a  brief  orientation,  Governor’s 
Fellows  are  assigned,  on  a  rotating  basis,  to 
various  state  agencies  in  which  they  observe 
and  train.  In  addition,  Fellows  participate  in 
seminars  and  field  corps  with  top  policymakers 
in  state  government.  Governor’s  Fellows  have 
worked  in  such  agencies  as  the  Department 
of  Administration,  the  Department  on  Aging, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  the  Department  of  Highways, 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Personnel,  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  Indiana  State  Police,  the 
Governor’s  Office,  and  many  others. 

The  Governor’s  Fellowship  Program  is  open 
to  college  graduates  who  received  their  bachelor 
degrees  in  1986  and  to  those  seniors  who  will 
obtain  their  degrees  in  May  1987.  Applicants 
must  be  Indiana  residents. 

Qualified  applicants  are  selected  by  a  steer¬ 
ing  committee  to  interview  with  the  governor, 
who  names  10  Governor’s  Fellows.  Selection 
is  based  on  an  individual’s  academic  record 
(B-  and  above),  leadership  skills,  references, 
quality  of  essay,  and  overall  interest  in  state 
government. 

Applications  are  due  March  17, 1987.  Steer- 


Services. 

Additional  copiers  were  also  purchased  for 
the  Gyte,  Porter,  Anderson  and  “K”  buildings. 
Installation  of  these  copiers  is  planned  within 
the  next  week  or  two,  according  to  Peterson. 

He  added,  “The  purchase  of  these  new  copiers 
completed  the  final  phase  of  up-grading  old 
technology.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  Purdue 
Calumet  students,  faculty  and  staff  with  better 
service.” 


ing  committee  interviews  will  be  held  the 
week  of  March  30.  A  group  of  finalists  will 
meet  with  the  governor  in  early  May.  Selec¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  by  June  1.  Governor’s 
Fellows  receive  approximately  $17,500  in  salary 
plus  full  fringe  benefits  during  the  Fellowship 
year. 

New  scholarship 
program  available 

The  State  Student  Assistance  Commission 
has  announced  a  new  scholarship  program 
known  as  The  Congressional  Teacher  Scholar¬ 
ship  Program  will  become  available  to  stu¬ 
dents  starting  this  semester.  This  scholarship 
will  be  available  only  to  those  students  who 
are  in  teacher  training  programs  and  who 
show  financial  need. 

The  maximum  scholarship  can  be  as  much 
as  $5,000,  but  cannot  exceed  costs  of  attendance 
minus  other  Title  IV  Federal  Financial  Aid. 

Because  there  is  little  time  available  to  make 
awards,  SSACI  has  opted  to  award  1986-87 
scholarships  only  to  those  applicants  in  their 
junior  or  senior  year  of  teacher  training,  al¬ 
though  the  1987-88  scholarship  competitin  will 
be  open  to  students  in  any  year  of  school. 

The  applications  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  January  31, 1987. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  program,  please 
come  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office  to  pick  up 
an  application  and  ask  any  questions  that  you 
may  have  concerning  this  scholarship. 


iStiriRrigfit 
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PUC  administrator  says  Gary’s  bad  rap  undeserved 


The  city  of  Gary  is  safer  than  its  reputation 
suggests,  a  Purdue  University  Calumet  ad¬ 
ministrator  reports. 

Dennis  Rittenmeyer,  an  assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  and  acting  director  of  Purdue  Calu¬ 
met’s  Center  for  Community  Services,  bases 
his  conclusion  on  data  from  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation’s  1985  Uniform  Crime  Report. 
He  reported  his  findings  in  a  bylined  article 
appearing  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Gary 
Business  Monthly. 

•Gary’s  reported  overall  crime  rate  dropped 
14  percent  between  1982  and  1985.  Comparative¬ 
ly,  Indiana’s  rate  declined  11  percent.  The 
five-state  region  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  fell  5  percent,  while 
the  national  rate  dipped  7  percent. 

•In  contrast,  Chicago’s  overall  crime  rate 
increased  53  percent  during  the  same  period. 

“There  is  a  perception  about  Gary  that  crime 
is  running  rampant  and  people  are  being  kill¬ 


ed  in  the  streets,  and  that’s  just  not  true,”  Ritten¬ 
meyer  said. 

The  Purdue  Calumet  administrator  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  murder  rates  are  inconclusive 
barometers  of  urban  criminal  activity. 

Criminologists  agree,  he  notes,  that  murder 
is  frequently  the  result  of  domestic  conflict  - 
60  percent  of  all  murder  victims  in  the  U.S. 
knew  their  assailant  -  and,  therefore,  is  a 
crime  over  which  law  enforcement  has  little 
control. 

“Thus,  contrary  to  popular  belief,”  Ritten¬ 
meyer  wrote  in  his  article,  “murder  rates  are 
neither  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  police 
protection  in  a  city,  nor  a  valid  indicator  of 
overall  criminal  activity.” 

“I  am  not  suggesting  there’s  not  a  crime 
problem  in  Gary,”  he  said.  “What  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting  is  that  it  is  less  severe  than  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  and  that  a  more  complete 
and  objective  analysis  of  the  situation,  based 


on  hard  data,  bears  that  out.” 

Rittenmeyer’s  findings  indicate  that 
Gary’s  violent  crime  rate  -  based  on  report¬ 
ed  crime  per  100,000  persons  -  is  1,011.  By 
contrast,  Atlanta’s  rate  is  2,656;  Detroit’s  is 
2,374  and  Chicago’s,  1,948.  In  Indiana,  the  rates 
of  Indianapolis  and  Fort  Wayne  are  979  and 
808,  respectively. 

Relative  to  overall  crime  rates  among  the 
57  cities  with  populations  between  120,000 
and  180,000,  Gary’s  rate  of  6,278  is  dwarfed 
by  that  of  Flint,  Mich.  (14,980).  Fort  Wayne’s 
rate  is  7,392.  Illinois  cities  with  higher  rates 
than  that  of  G -  j  are  Rockford  (9,259)  and 
Peoria  (7,3P  / .  Freemont,  Calif,  is  lowest  at 
4,504. 

Compared  to  larger  cities,  Gary’s  overall 
crime  rate  is  no  match  for  that  of  Miami, 
Fla.  (15,122),  nor  even  Chicago  (9,246). 


Dennis  Rittenmeyer 


Alpha  Chi  induction  ceremony  scheduled  for  February 


Laura  Warot 

COM  255  contributor 

The  Indiana  Theta  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Chi 
Honor  Society  will  hold  its  third  annual  in¬ 
duction  ceremony  Feb.  10,  at  6  p.m.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Terri  Ogden,  Alpha  Chi  president. 
Fifty-one  students  will  be  formally  inducted 
during  the  candlelight  ceremony  in  Alumni 
Hall. 

To  qualify  for  Alpha  Chi  membership,  a 
student  must  be  a  junior  or  senior.  He  or  she 


must  also  have  at  least  a  5.5  cumulative 
grade  point  average  and  be  in  the  top  10  per¬ 
cent  of  their  class. 

Ogden  said  that  there  has  been  some  con¬ 
fusion  over  this  criteria.  “A  junior  or  senior 
student  can  have  a  5.5  GPA  and  not  be  in  the 
top  10  percent  of  their  class.  This  student 
would  not  be  eligible  for  Alpha  Chi  member¬ 
ship.  Neither  would  the  junior  or  senior  who  is 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  his  class,  but  does  not 
have  a  5.5  GPA.  A  junior  or  senior  must 
meet  both  these  criteria  to  be  invited  to  join 


Drug  awareness  committee 
restores  hope  within  families 


Julian  D.  Stryczek 

COM  255  contributor 

Substance  abuse  can  shatter  hearts  and 
homes,  destroy  dreams,  and  distort  relation¬ 
ships,  but  there’s  hope:  a  committee  has 
been  formed  to  provide  information  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  help  combat  the  ignorance  as¬ 
sociated  with  substance  abuse. 

“People  use  drugs  and  alcohol  because  they 
think  in  a  negative  way,  fear  change,  have 
problems  in  a  relationship  or.  are  under  a  great 
amount  of  stress,”  said  Dr.  Waltee  Douglas, 
a  counselor  in  the  Counseling  Center  and  chair 
of  the  new  PUC  sub-committee  on  Drug  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Awareness  Programs. 

She  went  on  to  say,  “The  sub-committee 
will  develop  strategies  to  raise  students’, 
staff,  and  faculties’  awareness  of  chemical 
substances.  We  want  to  let  them  know  that  a 
committee  has  been  organized  on  drug  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  functioning.” 

The  sub-committee  is  one  of  two  establish¬ 
ed  by  Larry  Crawford,  Dean  of  Students  and 
chairman  of  the  Drug  Awareness  Committee 
established  by  Chancellor  Richard  Combs 
during  the  fall  semester. 

The  other  sub-committee  will  study  sub¬ 
stance  abuse  and  provide  for  compliance  with 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 


Athletics  (NAIA)  regulations  on  drug  testing. 
It  is.  chaired  by  J  ohn  Friend,  athletic  director . 

Information  will  be  available  at  the  Physical 
Education  Center,  Information  Center,  Campus 
Police  Department,  Counseling  Center  and 
bulletin  boards  in  the  student  lounge. 

Douglas  hopes  to  have  a  Drug  Awareness 
Fair  during  the  spring  semester  to  assist  in 
educating  the  public  about  substance  abuse. 
The  fair  would  include  information  booths, 
films,  skits  and  speakers. 

“We  hope  to  develop  a  student  assistant 
outreach  program  in  which  trained  students 
could  refer  and  counsel  other  students  in  co¬ 
operation  with  a  local  mental  health  facility.” 
Douglas  added,  “Research  has  shown  students 
to  be  very  effective  when  counseling  other 
students.” 

Douglas  said,  “Substance  abusers  should 
know  someplace  where  they  can  go  for  help. 
All  visits  to  the  Counseling  Center  are  strict¬ 
ly  confidential.” 

“We’re  here  to  help  students  to  be  as  whole 
and  as  happy  as  they  can  be,”  said  Douglas. 

Douglas  encouraged  the  university  communi¬ 
ty  to  call  or  write  in  their  suggestions  to  let 
her  know  what  they  think  about  the  drug  edu¬ 
cation  and  awareness  programs  being  im¬ 
plemented. 
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the  honor  society,  ’  ’  she  explained. 

Ogden  said  that  the  group  wanted  to  have 
the  induction  ceremony  in  November  to  allow 
senior  inductees  more  time  to  participate  in 
the  organization’s  activities.  “The  ceremony 
involves  a  great  deal  of  planning.  It  took  long¬ 
er  to  us  to  verify  credentials  and  schedule  a 
date  for  the  ceremony  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Before  we  knew  it  we  were  within  a  few 
weeks  of  finals  and  Christmas  break.  We 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  every¬ 
one  involved  if  we  waited  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Spring  semester  to  have  the  ceremony,” 
she  said. 

Dr.  Robert  Nichols,  head  of  the  English 
department  will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  ceremony. 

Ogden  said  all  inductees  and  current  mem¬ 
bers  are  advised  to  arrive  at  the  formal  lounge 
adjacent  to  Alumni  Hall  by  5:30  to  receive  in- 

-Literary  contest. 

specific  area  dealt  with  in  the  category.  In 
the  event  of  a  tie,  the  entries  are  read  by 
special  judges. 

“Our  judges  are  pretty  good,”  Tinkham 
said.  “They  know  what  they  are  doing,” 
added  Barbour. 

Many  Sigrid  Stark  entries  are  also  suit¬ 
able  for  the  Purdue  West  Lafayette  writing 
contest  that  takes  place  later  in  the  spring 
semester.  Tinkham  said,  “Many  PUC  students 
have  won  top  honors  at  West  Lafayette.  I 
think  they’re  getting  a  little  big  edgy  down 
there.” 

Previous  Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Contest  win¬ 
ners  have  gone  on  to  publish  work  in  such 
magazines  as  Seventeen,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  Ma¬ 
ture  Living,  Accent  on  Living,  Twilight  Zone,  and 
Wyoming  Wildlife,  etc. 

Another  previous  winner,  Michael  Beres, 
has  just  published  a  novel,  Sunstreak  Paper¬ 
back,  Toronto  and  New  York) . 

Tinkham  said,  “Writing  is  difficult.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  see  our  students  continue  to  write 
without  the  pressure  of  an  instructor  and  the 
requirements  of  a  class.” 

RULES  FOR  1987  SIGRID  STARK  LITERARY  CONTEST 

1. Eligibility:  any  student  registered  at  PUC  for  the  Fall  1986 
or  Spring  1987  semester. 

2.  Entry  deadline:  March  13,  1987.  Entries  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  English  Department  Office.  Room  232,  Lawshe 
Hall., 

3.  An  entry  may  be  submitted  in  only  on*  category.  How¬ 
ever,  a  contestant  rrtay  submit  as  many  different  works  in  **ch 
category  as  he  wishes 

4.  Entries  submitted  in  the  wrong  categories  will  be  dis¬ 
qualified. 

5.  Each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

6.  Entries  are  to  follow  standard  manuscript  form.  typ*d  on 
one  side  only  of  8V6”  x  11"  typing  paper  and  doubl*  spaced. 
DO  NOT  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON  YOUR  ENTRY.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page,  Indicate  the  category  in  which 
you  are  entering  the  work. 

7.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  type  your  name,  address, 
telephone  number,  the  title  of  the  work,  and  the  category. 
Place  this  sheet  in  an  envelope  on  which  you  have  put  the  name 
of  the  category  and  the  title  of  the  work  Seal  and  staple  the 
envelope  to  your  entry. 


struction  on  their  part  in  the  ceremony. 

A  reception  for  the  inductees,  member’s 
family  and  friends  will  be  held  in  the  formal 
lounge  after  the  ceremony. 

One  of  the  first  activities  the  new  Alpha 
Chi  members  can  participate  in  will  be  the  Al¬ 
pha  Chi  National  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Williamsburg,  Virginia,  March  12-14.  Professor 
YJean  Chambers,  chief  sponsor  of  the  group, 
wants  to  encourage  PUC  Alpha  Chi  members 
to  present  scholarly  papers  at  the  convention. 

Alpha  Chi  members  will  soon  be  receiving 
more  details  about  the  convention.  Those  mem¬ 
bers  planning  to  attend  should  contact  Ogden 
before  February. 

Dr.  Sheila  McAuliffe  and  Dr.  Jerry  Wermuth 
serve  as  assistant  sponsors  to  the  group.  Other 
officers  are  James  Sanchez,  vice  president; 
Rosann  Cook,  treasurer;  and  Kathy  Hall, 
secretary. 


fromp.  1 


CORE  CATEGORIES 

1.  Poetry 

2.  Short  Story  (a  fictional  narrative). 

3.  Personal  Essay  (A  non-fiction,  first  person  narrative). 

4.  Academic  Essay  (an  essay  which  addresses  itself  to  a 
scholarly  topic  and  which  may  or  may  not  incorporate  docu-p 
mented  references.  Example:  an  essay  on  a  philosophical  or 
historical  subject). 

5.  Critical  Essay  (a  critique  of  a  work  in  any  f  ield  of  art) 

6.  Technical  Essay  (an  essay  on  a  technical  subject.  Ex¬ 
ample:  an  essay  on  metallic  stress  factors  in  aircraft). 

7.  Graduate  Research  Essay  (an  essay,  written  by  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student,  based  on  research  and  with  appropriate  docu¬ 
mentation). 

8.  Undergraduate  Research  Essay  (same  as  #7  but  written 
by  an  undergraduate). 

9.  Best  Freshman  Theme  (a  theme  written  by  a  student  in 
English  020,  100,  or  104). 

10.  High  School  Writing  (short  stories  and  essays  written 
by  high  school  seniors  in  the  Calumet  Region). 

First  and  second  place  essays  win  prizes,  and  honorable 
mentions  receive  certificates. 

SPECIAL  CATEGORIES 

‘1.  Essay  jn  Magazine  Journalism,  sponsored  by  Michael 
Dobberstein. 

*2.  Essay  inBusiness  Management  (management/business/ 
economics),  sponsored  by  the  Management  Department,  (con¬ 
tact  Gideon  Falk). 

*3.  Satire  or  Parody,  sponsored  by  Tony  Lamb 
*4.  Essay  in  Feminism,  sponsored  by  Women's  Studies, 
(contact  Jane  Campbell). 

*5.  The  John  Shaver  Memorial  Award  for  the  novel-in-progress 
(the  first  30-40  pages  plus  a  chapter-by-chapter  synopsis  of  the 
rest),  sponsored  by  Charles  Tinkham 

*6.  The  John  S.  Tuckey  Essay  in  American  Literature,  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  S.  Littleton-Uetz. 

7.  Undergraduate  Essay  in  History  or  Political  Science, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
(contact  Doris  Pierce). 

8.  One-act  Play,  sponsored  by  Steven  E  Pauley. 

9.  Essay  in  Fine  Arts,  sponsored  by  John  Mohamed. 

10.  A  Short  Story  or  Longer  Story  or  a  Sequence  of  Poems 
Written  for  Children  (K-6th  grade),  sponsored  by  John  Davis. 

11  A  Translation  from  French,  German,  or  Spanish  of  Poetry, 
a  Short  Story,  or  an  Essay,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures,  (contact  Geoffrey  Barrow). 

12.  An  Essay  on  a  Scientific  Subject,  sponsored  by  Charles 
Tinkham. 

13.  The  Fernando  Martinez  Memorial  Essay  on  Coping  with  a 
Physical  or  Mental  Handicap,  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Special  Services  Staff,  (contact  Berry  Fitzner). 

14.  Humorous  Essay,  sponsored  by  John  Tuckey. 

15.  Essay  in  Philosophy,  sponsored  by  Thomas  Koenig  and 
George  Sefler. 

16.  Essay  on  Communication  Ethics,  sponsored  by  Michael 
R.  Moore. 

not*;  Asterisk*  d*not*  now  categories  for  1 987. 
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Federal  changes  warrant  financial  aid  awareness 


Terri  J.  Ogden 

Managing  editor 

“This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
Financial  Aid  Awareness  Weeks  that  we’re 
ever  going  to  have,  due  to  the  many  changes 
in  the  financial  aid  rules  and  the  tax  reform,” 
said  Walter  Alexander,  assistant  director  of 
financial  aid  at  PUC. 

January  26  through  January  30  is  Financial 
Aid  Awareness  Week  (.F.A.A.W.)  for  1987.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Alexander,  F.A.A.W.  was  initiated 
several  years  ago  by  the  Financial  Aid  State 
Association.  “They  wanted  to  find  something 
to  give  students  an  extra  push  to  file  the 
forms  on  time  and  give  correct  information 
on  the  forms,”  he  said. 

“It’s  a  week  for  students,  parents,  com¬ 
munity  members  -  anyone  that  wants  financial 
aid  information  —  to  come  in  to  the  office, 


Walter 

Alexander 


ask  questions  and  pick  up  applications  and 
pamphlets,”  Alexander  explained. 

According  to  Alexander,  the  Financial  Aid 
State  Association  has  set  up  a  toll-free  hot¬ 
line  so  anyone  in  the  state  can  call  to  get  ac¬ 
curate  information. 

“We  don’t  want  PUC  students  to  use  the  hot¬ 
line  because  it  will  tie-up  the  line  unnecessarily 
for  those  people  who  really  need  it,”  Alexander 
said. 

“PUC  students  have  easy  access  to  financial 
aid  information.  The  financial  aid  office  is 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  weekdays.  We’ll 


have  a  table  set  up  in  the  SFLC  concourse 
during  the  week  from  11  a.m  .to  2  p.m.  to  pass 
out  applications,  pamphlets,  and  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  The  table  was  staffed  during  the  evening 
hours  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  accommo¬ 
date  night  time  students,”  he  said. 

One  main  emphasis  on  F.A.A.W.  is  to  get 
students  to  file  their  Financial  Aid  Form  (FAF) 
on  time.  Alexander  said,  “If  they  don’t  get 
the  form  in  by  the  March  1  deadline,  they’ve 
kind  of  missed  the  boat.  Their  chances  of  re¬ 
ceiving  everything  they  are  eligible  for  is  less¬ 
ened  greatly.”  The  FAF  is  the  main  applica¬ 
tion  used  by  PUC  to  determine  financial  aid 
eligiblity. 

“Those  students  who  miss  the  March  1  dead¬ 
line  for  whatever  reason  will  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  file  another  form,  the  Application  for 
Student  Federal  Aid,  to  determine  eligibility. 
The  deadline  for  that  form  is  Mary  1.  But,  if 
students  wait,  they  are  really  limiting  their 
chances  for  financial  aid  because  when  filing 
this  application,  there  is  only  one  program 
you  can  participate  in  and  that’s  the  Pell 
Grant  program,”  he  added. 

According  to  Alexander,  one  new  rule  this 
year  is  that  a  student  must  first  file  an  FAF 
in  order  to  receive  a  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  (GSL).  The  GSL  program  is  need-based 
now,  so  the  government  is  requiring  some 
recognizable  uniform  methodology  be  used  to 
determine  a  student’s  eligiblity.  He  said  that 
other  forms  are  acceptable,  but  most  PUC 
students  will  use  the  FAF. 

He  also  noted  that  the  new  maximum  year¬ 
ly  loan  for  an  undergraduate  student  has 
been  increased  $125  from  $2,500  to  $2,625,  but 
a  student  must  show  need  to  receive  it. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program  and  the  government  has  intro¬ 
duced  new  definitions  for  the  terms  independ¬ 
ent  and  dependent  student. 

“It’s  important  that  students  get  in  here 
and  gather  all  the  information  they  possibly 
can.  Students  can  come  in  here  and  get  blast¬ 
ed  with  a  lot  of  good  information  and  get  their 


questions  answered,”  he  added. 

According  to  Alexander,  PUC  students 
don’t  use  the  financial  aid  office  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  He  feels  that  is  one  reason  so  many 
mistakes  are  made  on  their  applications.  “Al¬ 
so,  there  are  a  lot  of  students  walking  around 
out  there  that  are  eligible  for  aid  that 
never  really  came  in  to  find  out  if  they  were.” 
Alexander  estimates  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  another  5  percent  of  the  student  body 
here  is  eligible  for  financial  aid,  but  just 
don’t  take  the  time  to  come  in  and  look  into 
it.  “About  28  percent  of  the  PUC  student 
body  receives  financial  aid  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  we  still  don’t  have  the  student 
traffic  in  the  office  that  we  should  have.” 

The  PUC  financial  aid  office  has  produced 


a  pamphlet  for  students  listing  many  outside 
scholarships  that  are  available.  He  said,  We 
try  to  keep  it  updated  as  much  as  possible, 
but  those  programs  change  often.”  There  is 
also  scholarship  information  available  on 
microfilm  in  the  library. 

Alexander  said  he  and  his  staff  are  there  to 
help  students;  they  are  just  waiting  for  the 
students  to  stop  in  or  call. 


REMINDER 

Talent  Award  applications  for  con¬ 
tinuing  students  will  be  available 
Feb.  1. 


Pell  Grants,  Student  Loans  are  still  around 


Joe  Rodriguez 

Views  editor 

The  1988  federal  budget  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion  is  almost  identical  to  the  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  for  1987,  said  Robert  Bopp,  assistant 
director  of  the  Department  of  Admissions 
and  Financial  Aid.  The  massive  cutbacks  on 
Pell  Grants  and  student  loans  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  will  probably  not  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  as  is,  according  to  Bopp. 

The  Federal  Reauthorization  Act  on  Higher 
Education  was  approved  by  Congress  and  sign¬ 
ed  by  the  president,  and  this  law  protects 
certain  limits  on  guaranteed  student  loans. 
“What  the  law  does  is  protect  what  we  al¬ 
ready  have  so  we  can  maintain  the  status 
quo,”  said  Bopp. 

The  president’s  1988  budget  does  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  Federal  Reauthorization  Act  on 
Higher  Education,  which  was  signed  in  1986  to 
remain  in  effect  until  1992.  Purdue  University 
Calumet  will  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations 
of  financial  aid  for  students  for  1988  on  a  need 
basis,  said  Bopp.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
interests  will  be  paid  by  the  government 
while  the  student  attends  school  and  loan  may 


still  be  paid  six  months  after  graduation, 
said  Bopp. 

Bopp  said  the  state  of  Indiana  has  a  supple¬ 
mental  appropriation  of  need-based  student 
aid  known  as  the  Indiana  Student  Incentive 
Grant  Program.  This  is  a  lump  allocation  to 
the  states  from  the  federal  government  said 
Bopp. 
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John  P.  Batllner 

Sports  editor 

LeeAnn  DeYoung  continues  to  pile  up  points 
and  rebounds  for  the  Lady  Lakers. 

And  with  the  points  and  rebounds  the  num¬ 
ber  of  awards  and  records  continue  to  pile  up. 

For  the  week  of  Jan.  5-11  DeYoung  was 
named  NAIA  District  21  player  of  the  week 
as  well  as  the  National  College  Division  Play¬ 
er  of  the  week  by  the  American  Women’s 
Sports  Federation. 

DeYoung,  a  5-foot-10  graduate  of  Gavit,  won 
the  honor  with  two  game  totals  of  59  points 
and  33  rebounds,  including  an  impressive 
single  game  school  record  of  20  rebounds. 

The  awards  didn’t  seem  to  slow  down 
DeYoung,  who  scored  38  points  and  pulled 
down  18  rebounds  in  PUC’s,  70-57,  win  over 
Valparaiso.  With  the  38  points  she  became  the 
Lady  Lakers’  all-time  leading  scorer  with 
1,640  points. 


In  their,  83-68,  loss  to  IUPUI  DeYoung  had 
24  points  and  a  dozen  rebounds,  giving  her 
two  game  totals  of  62  points  and  30  rebounds. 

Averaging  just  over  25  points  a  game  De¬ 
Young  leads  District  21  in  scoring  and  is  9th  in 
the  nation,  while  her  13.1  rebounds  per  game 
places  her  second  in  the  District. 

Lady  Laker  head  coach  Stacey  Karpinec  is 
pleased  with  DeYoung’s  performance  this  year. 

“She  plays  about  40  minutes  every  night. 
She’s  been  doing  some  new  things.  A  couple 
of  new  moves.. .similar  to  guard  moves.  She’s 
that  agile,”  Karpinec  said.  “Her  upper  body 
strength  has  helped.  She’s  got  a  lot  of  con¬ 
fidence.” 

Aside  from  DeYoung,  Karpinec  is  also  pleased 
with  the  team  balance. 

“We’ve  been  getting  good  production  from 
Carrie  Moynihan  quite  consistently  and  that’s 
been  helping  out,”  Karpinec  said,  and  added, 
“Carrie  adjusted  to  point  guard  beautifully. 


Lakers  streak  broken 


The  Lakers  of  Purdue  University  Calumet 
had  their  five-game  winning  streak  snapped 
by  Saint  Joseph’s,  which  crushed  PUC,  90-66. 

Following  the  loss  to  Saint  Joseph’s,  the 
Lakers  suffered  their  first  Chicagoland 
Collegiate  Conference  loss  of  the  year  as 
Saint  Xavier  beat  them,  70-60. 

With  the  loss  to  Saint  Xavier,  the  Lakers 
fell  to  10-11  overall  and  5-1  in  the  conference. 

Before  the  Saint  Xavier  game,  Coach  Liddle 
said  that  their  next  11  games  were  extremely 
important  because  of  the  11,  nine  were  con¬ 
ference  games  and  the  other  two  were  against 
rivals  Taylor  and  Tri-State. 

Despite  their  last  two  losses  the  Lakers 
have  been  playing  well  since  their  5-9  start. 
According  to  Liddle,  one  of  the  reasons  has 


been  the  addition  of  Bernard  “Scrappy”  Millard. 

Earlier  this  season  Millard  became  only 
the  fifth  Laker  ever  to  score  1,000  points  or 
more  in  a  career.  Millard  joins  Mike  Sytsma, 
Tony  Vermejan,  Tony  Garvey,  and  Ed  Black 
mon. 

Since  becoming  eligible  this  season  Millard 
has  averaged  18.4  points  per  game  to  help 
the  Lakers  in  their  five-game  winning  streak. 

“He’s  played  well.  I  think  in  general  most 
of  the  players  are  shooting  the  ball  real  well, 
Liddle  said. 

However,  Liddle  said  he’d  like  to  see  the  of¬ 
fense  a  bit  more  patient. 

The  Lakers’  next  home  game  is  Feb.  7 
(homecoming)  at  7:30  p.m.  against  North¬ 
eastern  Illinois. 


Intramural 

results 

Fall  Semester  Basketball  Champs 

Basketball  Runner-Ups 

Brothers 

Enforcers 

Dale  Snyder 

Vince  Clayton 

Scott  Hecker 

Ken  Clark 

Ray  Radovich 

Corey  Ranfad 

John  Davis 

Tim  Sessions 

John  Augseburger 

Roland  Blackman 

Ranco  Radovich 

Tim  Powell 

Alex  Pantelic 

Karl  Evans 

Mark  Snedden 

Dan  Soltis 

Paul  Upshaw 

Bill  King 

Fall  Semester  Racquetball  Results 

Men’s  Beginners 

Men’s  Intermediate  1 

First:  Ed  Puskar 

First:  Mike  Kuc 

Second:  HugoArreguin 

Men’s  Intermediate  II 

Men’s  Advanced 

First:  Jim  Moynihan 

First:  Wes  Lukoshus 

Second:  Craig  Ambler 

First  place  finishers  receive  an  Intramural  Champions  T-Shirt  and  second  place  finish- 

ers  receive  an  Intramural  glass  mug. 

Intramural  Update 

On  Feb.  25  there  will  be  a  co-ed  volleyball  representative  meeting  at  4  p.m.  in  room  K-120. 

They  will  begin  play  March  2. 

Also  coming  in  February  is  an  intramural  freethrow  shooting  contest  for  women  and 

men.  The  tournament  is  slated  for  Feb.  16-18.  For  further  information  stop  by  the  intra- 

mural  office  (K-104)  or  call  ext.  290. 

Bears’  benefit  basketball 

game  to  be  held  March  8 


A  sell-out  attraction  last  year,  The  Chicago 
(Good  News)  Bears  basketball  team  returns 
to  the  Hammond  Civic  Center  Sunday,  March 
8  for  a  benefit  game  against  the  Hammond 
All-Stars. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Hammond  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  and  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet,  the  contest  pits  members 
of  the  NFC  Central  Division  champion  Bears 
against  a  team  of  Hammond  area  and  former 
Purdue  Calumet  players,  including  honorary- 
team  captain  Hammond  Mayor  Thomas 
McDermott. 

Participating  Bears  players  have  yet  to  be 
announced. 

Tipoff  follows  a  2  p.m.  game  between  the 
Hammond  Fire  and  Police  departments.  A 
Bears  autograph  session  follows  the  featured 
game.  ;c 


Proceeds  from  the  event  benefit  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Fire  and  Police  departments,  as  well 
as  the  Purdue  Calumet  athletic  grants-in-aid 
program. 

“This  event  is  one  of  the  major  fund  raisers 
of  our  athletic  department,”  Purdue  Calumet 
Director  of  Intramurals,  Athletics  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  John  Friend  said.  “It  is  also  good  enter¬ 
tainment  for  the  whole  family.” 

All  tickets  are  priced  at  $5  and  are  on  sale, 
beginning  Monday,  Jan.  19  at  Purdue  Calumet 
Physical  Education  Recreation  Building,  Ham¬ 
mond  Civic  Center,  A.P.  Davis  Sports  Inc., 
(East  Chicago),  Main  Sporting  Goods  (East 
Chicago),  The  Athlete’s  Foot  (Hammond’s 
Woodmar  Shopping  Center),  St.  John  Sports 
and  Mike’s  Sporting  Goods  (Gary  and  Crown 
Point).  Hammond  Fire  and  Police  depart¬ 
ment  members  also  have  tickets. 


She  holds  the  team  together.” 

Dori  Downing  and  Lynn  Hevezi  have  also 
been  contributing  quite  a  bit  as  well.  In  fact, 
Karpinec  feels  the  team  has  the  right  chemistry 
to  win  close  games. 

“Everyone  is  complementing  each  other 
well.  The  team  is  a  lot  more  together.  When 
the  ability  level  is  close,  togetherness  is  a 
plus,”  said  Karpinec. 

With  an  11-8  record  the  Lady  Lakers  should 
have  no  trouble  in  making  the  playoffs,  but 
Karpinec,  as  expected,  would  like  to  get  a 
good  seed  in  the  tournament. 

“We  have  to  win  a  lot  more  of  these  dis¬ 
trict  games.  I’m  not  too  worried  about  getting 
in,  but  it  would  be  nice  to  get  a  good  seed, 
Karpinec  said. 

The  Lady  Lakers’  next  home  game  is  Feb.  5 
at  7  p.m.  against  Carroll  College. 


LeeAnn  DeYoung 


Super  Bowl  blahs 


John  P.  Batliner 

Sports  editor 

The  Super  Bowl  is  known  as  football’s 
most  prestigious  game.  A  game  to  decide  the 
champion  of  the  National  Football  League. 

And  as  a  Chicago  Bear  fan  the  Super  Bowl 
was  always  something  I  looked  forward  to, 
even  if  the  Bears  weren’t  in  the  Super  Bowl. 

Officially,  I  began  watching  football  at  the 
tender  age  of  seven,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  lose  to  the  Baltimore  Colts  on 
a  last  second  field  goal  by  Jim  O’Brien.  Ever 
since  that  game  I  have  set  through  15  straight 
Super  Bowls,  and  wouldn’t  have  even  thought 
about  missing  one  of  those  games.  Not  even 
in  1985  when  the  San  Francisco  49ers  shut  out 
the  Bears  in  the  NFC  championship  game  to 
advance  to  the  Super  Bowl. 

Of  course,  in  the  early  days  it  was  the 
American  Football  League  against  the  NFL, 
and  who  can  forget  Vince  Lombardi  and  Bart 
Starr  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  as  they  domi¬ 
nated  the  first  two  Super  Bowl  games. 

And  let’s  not  forget  Broadway  Joe  Namath 
and  the  New  York  Jets  as  they  upset  the 
powerful  Baltimore  Colts  in  Super  Bowl  III. 
And  though  the  Bears  aren’t  in  these  games, 
it’s  still  fun  to  watch  the  re-runs. 

Even  though  the  Bears  struggled  through 


mediocrity  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity, 
I  was  very  happy  to  watch  teams  like  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers,  the  Dallas  Cowboys,  and 
the  Oakland  Raiders  in  the  Super  Bowl.  I’d 
watch  as  much  of  the  media  hype  as  possible, 
and  on  game  day  I  was  glued  to  the  television 
set  hours  before  the  game  was  scheduled  to 
start. 

But  for  some  reason  after  Super  Bowl  XX 
watching  a  Super  Bowl  without  the  Bears  just 
won’t  be  the  same.  To  actually  see  the  Bears 
set  all  kinds  of  records  as  they  demolished 
New  England,  46-10,  was  something  myself 
and  Bear  fans  will  never  forget. 

I  consider  myself  a  sports  addict,  a  person 
who  loves  football,  yet  I  watched  only  10  min¬ 
utes  of  this  year’s  Super  Bowl.  After  last  year 
I  found  myself  expecting  the  Bears  to  make 
the  Super  Bowl,  and  since  they  didn’t  1  couldn’t 
bear  (pun  intended)  to  watch  the  New  York 
Giants  and  Denver. 

I  guess  that’s  one  of  the  prices  of  winning 
that  we  must  put  up  with.  The  reason  it  has 
taken  me  so  long  to  figure  out  is  easy.  Until 
the  Bears  won  the  Super  Bowl,  Chicago  has 
never  had  a  team  go  all  the  way  in  my  life¬ 
time. 

So  while  thousands  of  people  tuned  into  this 
Sunday’s  Super  Bowl  I  simply  ignored  the 
game.  Oh,  by  the  way,  who  won  the  game? 
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John  Friend,  PUC  director  of  Intramural,  Athletic  and  Recreation  programs  c 
Pat  Moore,  Hammond  Parks  and  Recreation  Director,  at  the  recent  press  conferer 

announcing  their  partnership  in  sponsoring  the  Bears’. charity  basketball  game. 
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SPORTS 


Laker  Spotlight: 


Mike  Sytsma 


John  P.  Batliner 

Sports  editor 

Diving  on  the  court  for  a  loose  ball  and  getting 
another  floor  burn  doesn’t  sound  like  much 
fun.  but  for  RHI  major  Mike  Sytsma  it  has 


become  his  trade  mark. 

In  fact  Sytsma,  who  is  a  senior  forward  for 
the  Purdue  University  Calumet  Lakers,  earn¬ 
ed  his  nickname  “Mad  Dog”  with  his  extra 
hustle.  “They  call  me  MD  (Mad  Dog)  be¬ 
cause  of  diving  on  the  floor  and  getting  floor 
burns  and  stuff  like  that,”  Sytsma  said. 

Besides  collecting  floor  burns,  Sytsma  has 
proven  he  can  score  points  as  well.  Earlier 
this  season  he  became  the  fourth  Laker  ever 
to  score  more  than  1,000  points  in  a  career. 

Sytsma,  who  went  over  the  1,000  point  total 
when  he  followed  up  on  a  missed  dunk  by  team¬ 
mate  Kevin  Hendrix,  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  accomplishment. 

“In  high  school  I  missed  scoring  1,000 
points  by  24,  and  when  I  came  to  Purdue 
Calumet  that  was  one  of  my  main  goals,” 
Sytsma  said. 

Earlier  in  the  year  Sytsma  was  averaging 
around  25  points  a  game,  but  since  the  addition 
of  Bernard  Millard.  Darnell  Mardis,  and  Todd 
Emro  his  average  has  dropped  to  around  17 
points  a  game. 

“I  don’t  feel  I  have  to  score  anymore.  I  feel 
I  have  a  different  outlook  on  the  team  right 
now.  I  feel  I  have  to  do  some  other  things  like 
rebound  and  make  the  inside  pass  to  the  big 
man,”  said  Sytsma. 

Laker  head  coach  Larry  Liddle  said  that  in 
addition  to  the  extra  players  Sytsma’s  average 


Coach  Liddle 
notches  100th  win 


Purdue  University  Calumet  head 
basketball  coach  Larry  Liddle  pick¬ 


ed  up  his  100th  career  college  victory 
with  a  come-from-behind  win  over 
Rosary  College. 

Liddle,  who  is  the  only  boys’  basket¬ 
ball  coach  the  Lakers  have  had,  en¬ 
tered  the  season  with  a  91-60  record 
with  the  Lakers. 

While  in  high  school  Liddle  won 
over  350  games  coaching  for  Clark, 
Merrillville,  Marion,  Milon,  and  Rock¬ 
ville. 

This  year  marks  Liddle’s  sixth  sea¬ 
son  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 
Besides  the  responsibility  of  coach¬ 
ing,  Liddle  is  also  the  Director  of 
Student  Activities. 


Classified 

Ads 


for  spring  break  trip  to  Florida.  Call  Campus 
Marketing  at  1-800-282-6221. 

WANTED:  Roommate.  Spacious,  deluxe  2  bed¬ 
room  apartment,  10  minutes  from  school,  se¬ 
curity  building.  Many  extras.  Call  Lisa  (312)  868- 
5127. 


WANT  TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  PLAY  GUITAR? 
Country,  folk,  rock,  and  jazz  is  taught  at  Sher¬ 
wood  Music.  If  you  really  want  to  learn  how  to 
play  guitar,  call  736-7706.  Ask  for  Lee  Rade- 
macher. _ _ 

WANTED:  Rock  Band  is  seeking  keyboard/syn¬ 
thesizer  player  for  Top  40  band.  838-5001,  ask 
for  Dan. 

TRAVEL  FIELD  position  immediately  available. 
Good  commission,  valuable  work  experience, 
travel  and  other  benefits.  Call  Bill  Ryan  (toll- 
free)  1-800-433-7747  for  a  complete  information 
mailer. 

TRAVEL  FIELD  OPPORTUNITY.  Gain  valuable 
marketing  experience  while  earning  money. 
Campus  representative  needed  immediately 


SPRING  BREAK  JAMAICA.  Project 
Manager  needed.  FREE  vacation 
plus  $$$.  1-800-237-2061. 


HOUSE  FOR  SALE:  Live  close  to  campus!! 
Lovely  brick  ranch  on  Woodmar  Avenue.  Large 
country  kitchen,  fireplace,  family  room,  3  bed¬ 
rooms,  full  basement,  attached  garage  and  screen- 
ed-in  sun  porch.  Use  the  gas  furnace  or  save 
on  utility  bills  and  use  the  woodburning  furnace. 
Appliances,  washer/dryer,  custom  made  living 
room  drapes  and  large  window  air  conditioner 
STAY!!  This  is  a  charming  home  on  a  large 
lot  in  a  most  desirable  location.  Priced  to  sell 
in  the  mid-70s.  For  further  information,  please 
contact  Pat  Geiger  in  Behavioral  Sciences,  ext. 
384,  or  Don  Watson  at  Ennis  Realty,  845-0260. 
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CONTRACEPTIVE  SERVICES 
CANCER  SCREENING 
PREGNANCY  TESTING 
ABORTIONS 


Certified  and  licensed  personnel 

Confidential 


Merrillville 
East  Chicago 
Hammond 
Gary 


769-3500 
397-4071 
845-0848 
883-041 1 


Sytsma  puts  forth 
extra  effort  for  PUC 


has  dropped  due  to  a  back  problem.  Liddle 
explained  that  earlier  in  the  year  Sytsma  was 
averaging  close  to  36  minutes  a  game,  but 
with  his  back  problem  in  the  last  four  or  five 
games  he’s  averaged  around  24  minutes  a 
game. 

Sytsma,  who  graduated  from  Kankakee 
Valley  in  1982,  hadn’t  planned  on  attending 
Purdue  Calumet. 

“I  intended  to  go  to  Ball  State,  but  at  the 
last  moment  they  picked  up  someone  else... 
and  that  left  me  out  in  the  cold,”  Sytsma 
said. 

Recognizing  his  talents  Liddle  got  “Mad 
Dog”  to  come  to  Purdue  Calumet  and  neither 
the  Lakers  nor  Sytsma  regret  the  move. 

Asked  if  he  was  disappointed  in  not  playing 
for  Ball  State  Sytsma  said,  “Not  really.  I’m 
kind  of  glad  I  didn’t.  I  would’ve  been  a  little 
fish  in  a  big  sea.”  Sytsma  also  added  that 
he’s  close  to  his  family  and  enjoys  college  life 
close  to  home. 

“We  were  very  fortunate  to  get  him,”  Liddle 
said,  and  added,  “Mike  has  been  a  pretty 


steady  ball  player.  He’s  been  a  consistent  of¬ 
fensive  player  and  a  consistent  rebounder.” 

The  coaching  style  of  Liddle  is  something 
Sytsma  respects. 

“I  really  like  the  idea  of  being  coached  by 
Coach  Liddle.  He  reminds  me  a  lot  of  my  high 
school  coach  and  I  really  like  that  in  him,” 
Sytsma  said.  Before  going  to  Vincennes  High 
School  Gene  Miller  coached  Sytsma  for  his 
first  three  years  at  Kankakee  Valley. 

About  the  only  disappointment  for  Sytsma 
is  not  being  able  to  finish  his  career  with 
Jeff  Pendleton,  who  was  ruled  ineligible  for 
the  season  earlier  this  year. 

“I  miss  Jeff  a  lot.  He’s  here  right  now. 
We’re  still  real  good  friends,”  Sytsma  said. 
“Jeff  and  I  played  together  for  quite  a  few 
years.  It’s  like  a  part  of  me  missing  on  the 
floor.  We  more  or  less  had  ESP  on  the  floor.” 

Got  a  sports  tip? 

CALL  JOHN  at 

844-0520  ext.  547 


Sports  Shorts 


The  Optimist  Club  of  Hammond  and  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  are  presenting  a  Tri- 
Star  basketball  contest.  Boys  and  girls,  ages 
8-13,  may  compete  only  against  others  of  the 
same  age. 

The  tournament,  which  will  be  held  Jan.  31 
and  Feb.  7  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  at  the  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet  fieldhouse,  includes 
passing,  dribbling,  and  free  throws. 

Registration  is  free  upon  arrival.  The  top 


three  winners  from  the  combined  preliminaries 
of  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  7  will  compete  for  first 
and  second  place  trophies  in  the  evening  on 
Feb.  10  at  the  PUC  fieldhouse  during  the 
halftime  of  the  Lakers’  game  against  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology. 

For  further  information  contact  A1  Kowal- 
sky  (844-3661),  Bob  Kuhn  (398-0547),  or  Pur¬ 
due  (844-0520  ext.  540). 
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2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 


Beers 

all  night  long! 

Draft  Beer  Only 

LIVE!  in  January 
30-31 


KUo 
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